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FRED J. HAGEN 


Re-elected at Washington, August 24, to a second term as president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Craftsmen. During his first term, Fred, vice- 
president and superintendent of the Workman Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
shown remarkable knowledge of the industry’s problems. While keenly interested in 
educational work, Mr. Hagen has endeared himself to the membership, as his re-election 
testifies, by his participation in lighter activities, the dash of seasoning, as it were, 
supplementing the more serious phases, keeping interest alive and membership up 
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Inkmakers Adopt Sound Credit 


Policy at Printers Demand 


F A printer can make money, or even 

break even in these times, the future 

is indeed rosy for him. The man who 

knows how to run his shop on a paying 

basis in tough times is certain to receive 

his reward when business improvement 
starts profits to mounting. 

When the depression started in au- 
tumn, 1929, the members of the Master 
Printers’ Federation of Chicago realized 
that money was certain to be 
scarce for some time to come. 
They decided to demand that 
capital produce full returns. 

As a starter, they induced 
paper concerns and typesetters 
with whom they dealt to start 
working the Fine Paper Credit 
Group on March 1, 1932. They 
held that responsible printers, 
paying bills promptly, should 
not be penalized by having their funds 
used to carry price-cutting competitors 
operating on a “pay when you must” 
basis. Sound and equitable credit was 
held to be the solution of the problem. 

The plan had two almost immediate 
benefits for each printer. For the first 
time in history, he could feel justified in 
discounting his bills, knowing that credit 
would be refused to competitors who 
abused the privilege and were enabled to 
underbid him due to that. The printing 
parasites who operated for years on the 
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principle of getting every good job, even 
at a loss, found their fetish of volume no 
longer all-powerful. They now could not 
depend on small orders at big profits to 
supply sufficient cash to meet pressing 
obligations to supply houses. 

The second great aid afforded print- 
ers by the tightening of credit has been 
to induce a closer study of costs. Today, 
knowing where every cent of the expense 


First victory over price-cutters leads 
printers to even more enthusiastic 
fight to enforce fair play. Inkmakers 
latest to adopt sound credit policy. 


Poor-pay shops now asked for cash 


dollar goes, printers are in a far better 
position now to nick corners when nec- 
essary than ever before. Too, they have 
learned what parts of their business are 
not paying their way and can slash such 
items promptly and effectively. 

The closing of a large majority of 
banks in Chicago embarrassed printers 
by depriving them of working capita! 
and, in likewise affecting purchasers, 
made collections difficult. All the care 
lavished on the cost figures and expense 
sheets was useless in meeting the emer- 





gency. Up-to-date commercial printers 
found themselves facing listing on the 
poor-credit list, with the prospect of be- 
ing required to make all purchases on a 
C. O. D. basis until paid up. 

In some instances this might have 
forced printers to close. The problem 
was placed before the Fine Paper Credit 
Group, of which C. R. Braatsch, Chi- 
cago Paper Company, is chairman. No 
allowances had been made in 
the original credit-control plan 
for such cases, but the group 
declared in favor of extending 
credit where the printer’s past 
record and volume warranted. 

Another question raised was 
in regard to out-of-town price- 
cutting plants. Were such firms 
obtaining supplies in Chicago 
or in other branches of the pa- 
per houses on extended credits? Many 
such firms were competing with Chicago 
printers, offering “starvation” bids. The 
answer of the Fine Paper Credit Group 
was to affiliate with similar organiza- 
tions in Milwaukee, Detroit, Indianap- 
olis, and other cities of the Middle West. 
Loss of credit in one city automatically 
bars printers from purchasing supplies 
in others, except for cash. Many cities 
are reaping the benefit of more sound 
credit in various parts of the country, 
having established similar credit plans. 








Mr. Braatsch and his co-workers find 
that the twenty-five paper houses and 
seven typesetters in their council are 
getting equal benefit with the Chicago 
printers from the establishment of sound 
credits. Reliable printers, temporarily 
financially embarrassed, are accorded a 
helping hand. Thus a good account is 
kept alive and a worthy craftsman is 
aided over a rough spot. 

Pleased with the manner in which it is 
working to enable them to compete with 
cut-price shops, printers now are deter- 
mined to carry the project further. The 
Trade Matters Division of the Master 
Printers’ Federation recommended to 
inkmakers that a similar credit plan be 
instituted among them. 

As a result, the Chicago Printing Ink 
Makers’ Association put credit control 
into effect September 1. The thirty-five 
members comprising the group adopted 
practically the same plan used by the 
Fine Paper Group. Ninety days’ grace 
is permitted before credit is withdrawn, 
with accounts ninety days old on Sep- 
tember 1 being granted extended-pay- 
ment privileges for the time being, pro- 
vided that new orders are discounted. 

Profiting by the experiences of the 
Fine Paper Group, the inkmakers have 
adopted the proposal of master printers 
for a board of arbitration to act where 
a printer desires extended-payment ap- 
proval. One member of each group, to- 
gether with a disinterested third party, 
will pass on such requests. 

The letter announcing the plan to 
printers says in part: 

“No change has been made in the cus- 
tomary cash discount. Accounts are due 
net after discount date has expired. All 
September purchases are due for dis- 
count in October. If the account is still 
not paid on November 30, the credit 
agent will be notified by the member of 
the group and the agent will immedi- 
ately notify the delinquent account. If 
settlement is not received by December 
25, the account automatically goes on 
the delinquent list.” 

J. J. Kerwin, long connected with the 
printing industry in Chicago, and until 
recently associated with the Graphic 
Arts Credit Bureau, is secretary of the 
Printing Ink Makers’ Association and 
will act as claim agent. 

“We are not adopting credit control 
from any cold, calculating viewpoint,” 
declares Chester A. Schiedler, president 
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of the group, and connected with the 
Charles Hellmuth Company. “Our pur- 
pose is the broad one of helping the 
printer to meet his obligations by fair 
credit, while keeping him from fighting 
long odds by requiring equally sound 
credit of his competitors. The reliable 
printer is our best customer and it is to 
our advantage as well as it is to his to 
help him stay in business. 

“Eventually, when rollermakers, en- 
gravers, and others adopt a sound credit 
plan, the death knell of the price-cutter 
will have sounded. He will be forced to 
operate on a cash basis by the very na- 
ture of his past record. His limited re- 
sources will require him to purchase in 
smaller quantities and his prices will 
have to go up if he is to remain in busi- 
ness. This plan will automatically insure 
printers against unfair competition. 

“The profit-destroying practices now 
so much in vogue will die out as a result 
of equalized credit. The printing indus- 
try as a whole and the individual printer 
both will benefit in the long run. We are 
prepared to extend credit to all worthy 
printers, who themselves have a voice in 
the matter. Thus, the man who runs his 
shop on an intelligent basis need have 
no fear of weathering our present dis- 
turbed period because of credit trouble. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





How Do You Hire 


a Salesman? 


EFORE you employ a salesman you 

look up his record. Is he a pro- 
ducer? Does he get results ? Has he abil- 
ity and experience ? 

You should do the same thing when 
you choose an organization to plan, 
write, and produce your printed sales- 
manship, or to cooperate with your own 
advertising department in the handling 
of your direct-advertising requirements. 

To show you in thirty minutes how 
we qualify to render an efficient service 
in the creation and the production of 
printed salesmanship we have prepared 
a prospectus of charts, pictures, and ac- 
tual samples of successful sales litera- 
ture that we have produced for others. 

Seeing this prospectus will enable you 
to judge our ability, experience, and 
facilities for increasing the results se- 
cured from your own printed-salesman- 
ship investment. 

When shall we come? 











Convincing cover-page copy from The Jaqua Way, 
house-organ of The Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids 


The turn of the year should find other 
printers’ suppliers falling into line. It 
should also find a council, representa- 
tive of the various credit groups, in for- 
mation. Such an action, coupled with 
cooperation on the part of near-by city 
groups, must maintain printing prices 
on an equitable level. 

Printers in the past have been known 
for casual collections, guesswork in cost 
figures, and lack of understanding of 
where and how their money has been 
spent. Stringent credit is causing them 
to tighten up on collections and turn a 
fishy eye on any expenditure that can- 
not produce a reasonable profit. 

With inefficient shops and price-cut- 
ters unable to operate because of sheer 
inability to obtain supplies, equipment 
manufacturers now favoring “on trial” 
installations or heavily mortgaged pur- 
chases will find themselves repossessing 
a large percentage of their sales. The 
cost of such business would be prohibi- 
tive and to protect themselves some new 
system will have to be perfected. 

A movement is said to be under way 
for establishing a National Association 
of Printing Machinery and Equipment 
Manufacturers to curtail the indiscrimi- 
nate sale of new and second-hand equip- 
ment, which now enables any person 
with a little knowledge and a lot of hope 
to consider himself a printer. 

The Master Printers’ Federation of 
Chicago is contemplating a central bu- 
reau where working printers desirous of 
branching out for themselves may ob- 
tain unprejudiced advice and credit in- 
formation. That printer whose capital 
or experience is insufficient will be dis- 
suaded, if possible, from entering a field 
that can only bring financial disaster. 
Others, with enough capital to make a 
go of the venture, will be guided into the 
proper use of their credit. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether the reduction of unsound credit 
will not eventually mean a lower price 
for paper, ink, etc. The dealers gener- 
ally scout such possibility, holding that 
actual losses have been negligible, while 
many printers, finding themselves un- 
able to discount all bills, are taking the 
full ninety days’ grace before making 
remittances. Too, the cost of tempora- 
rily carrying printers embarrassed by 
slow-pay customers must be taken into 
account. In the long run, they expect 
this to offset possible savings. 
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Effective Special Lighting Required 


by the Modern Printing Plant 


I. THE first article, appearing 
in the August issue, we emphasized the 
fallacy of depending on general lighting 
under those conditions where auxiliary 
and localized lighting is indicated as be- 
ing essential. Reiteration of it should be 
pardoned. Only by its practice may ac- 
ceptance of a thesis and conviction of its 
validity be really assured. 

Having reduced the general illumina- 
tion in the office or reception room to a 
cathedral or cloister effect—having sub- 
dued the glare and cut down the general 
lighting costs involved by, say, 50 per 
cent—a trip of observation through the 
plant itself becomes in order. The pur- 
pose of such a tour of inspection is none 
other than a determination of critically 
efficient lighting practice for every de- 
partment and for every kind of work in 
each individual department. 

For the accounting room and the pro- 
duction department, a subdued, quiet, 
general illumination is the best that can 
be contrived. Desk lamps should be pro- 
vided for all workers in these depart- 
ments; and right here a word regarding 
desk-lamp equipment is necessary and 
proper. A desk lamp should be such that 
it will provide just the right amount of 
light that the user of the lamp needs— 
in his or her own opinion and judgment. 
The range is quite narrow for general 
deskwork, which comprises (besides ac- 
counting) editing, copyreading, and all 
other tasks in the performance of which 
a trained, specialized acuity and sus- 
tained acuteness and keenness of vision 
are not indispensable to a satisfactory 
professional performance. 

For most eyes, of all ages, that range 
is 25 to 40 watts. Nothing between these 
powers is commercially available. Work- 
ers whose effective range of sight is from 
eight inches, say, up to fourteen inches, 
usually will be equipped satisfactorily 
and comfortably with a 25-watt, shaded 
desk lamp. Those who wear eyeglasses 


By W. N. P. REED 


Last month the author discussed general lighting. Now 


he considers special installations for the various kinds 


of close work in the plant. A logical, helpful discussion 


of the type that are comfortable and effi- 
cient only when the object is as much as 
sixteen to twenty inches away (a small 
minority) may require 40- or 50-watt 
illumination for real comfort and hence 
for greater eye efficiency. 

Desk lights should always be mobile. 
Much of the illuminating engineer’s ob- 
jection to auxiliary special lighting arises 
from the assumption that the source of 
the illumination will be placed imme- 
diately in front of the worker or reader, 
so that by simple deflection and refrac- 
tion a beam of light will at least in part 
be directed to the eyes of the person 
using the light. A mobile fixture—one 
which can be adjusted to accommodate 
every need, and even every whim of the 
worker—is the truly useful light in this 
application. Such lamps are usually in- 
expensive and easily obtainable. The ef- 
ficiency resulting is incalculable. 





A perfect example of localized special lighting. The 
assembly box, keyboard, and copy are illuminated 
clearly, with no light used where it is not required 


The lamp under which these words 
were written, and the reproduction of 
which is shown with this article, is fif- 
teen years old. It has a heavy base, a 
gooseneck extension, with a metal shade 
(opaque), and a 25-watt bulb. It has 
been in steady use for fifteen years, has 
been repaired only twice (a new cord 
and new socket were provided), and in 
nearly fifteen years it has required not 
more than half a dozen new bulbs. With 
illumination projected over the hand 
from the right or the left, all shadow is 
obviated on the work being done, and 
100 per cent of lighting satisfaction is 
obtained where it is needed. 

For commercial-desk use, nothing su- 
perior to the heavy-base gooseneck fix- 
ture has been evolved at the cost, and 
even in the home it is efficient if not of 
great beauty. But obviously a low-cost 
lamp that gives efficient service for fif- 
teen years, with but few repairs and only 
six bulb replacements, is working for no 
one but me and my boss. Why should it 
work for any other person? 

Progressing, now, from the general 
business office of the printshop into the 
composing room, a variety of conditions 
have to be met, and half a dozen light 
problems present themselves. For the 
room itself a somewhat subdued, quiet 
light-atmosphere is adequate. 

Respecting the need of special lights, 
attention may first be directed to the 
copy desk. Here no technical work de- 
mands sustained acuity, and critical in- 
spection of finished work is not required. 
The technique at the composing-room 
copy desk is that of the determination of 
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The New York Times proofroom, which is the largest in the United States aside from that of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The special type of readers’ lamp is a General Electric nitrogen daylight unit 


general classes of copy, of observing the 
instructions written or typed thereon 
or attached thereto, and of routing the 
copy to operators and compositors. A 
single fixture, in the center of the desk, 
not more than 74 inches from the floor, 
and of not more than 75-watt power, is 
adequate illumination. (The stock copy 
desks are equipped with more than one 
light fixture, but all need not be turned 
on.) No one gets eyestrain at the copy 
desk if using ordinary care. 

A linotype keyboard proper is about 
6 by 15 inches in dimensions, and, al- 
lowing for the 6 by 8 copyholding equip- 
ment, the area of space requiring high 
illumination is restricted. Generally the 
light is focused on the assembly box. 
The keyboard of the monotype is, how- 
ever, approximately 15 by 24 inches in 
area. A 25- or 40-watt illumination is 
normally ample for the lino operator, 
whereas the mono operator will need at 
least 40 watts, and perhaps will choose 
to have a higher-powered lamp, espe- 
cially in night work, for. which 90 per 
cent of the light needed should be pro- 
vided by the localized lamp over the 
machine’s keyboard. Only seldom will 
a 60-watt light be called for, however. 
Check up on the cost of this as com- 
pared with that of a few high-powered 
globes suspended from or almost on the 
ceiling, widely separated. 

Manifestly all keyboard lights should 
be flexible and movable. Nature abhors 
permanence of placements and static 
fixations. So does man—and so particu- 
larly do printers. Comfortable lights— 
efficient ones—should be adjustable to 
all changes in general light conditions 
and variations, to personal preferences, 
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whims, idiosyncrasies or moods, native 
cussedness, and what you will. 

Do not instal high-powered ceiling 
lights above the dumping bank. A 100- 
watt globe, set 2 feet above the bank, is 
easier to work with than twice or three 
times that amount of illumination most 
of the light from which is scattered all 
over a wide range of space. 

The magazine makeup tables and ad 
makeup tables are made, in stock form, 
equipped with a light immediately over 
or beneath the material rack. A goose- 
neck fixture, a flexible arm, of 25- or 40- 
watt power, can be connected in these, 
and it will be comfortable to work with 
and efficient in results produced. Such 
illumination equipment facilitates the 


arrangement of type, cuts, and material 
in page form (newspaper pages are, of 
course, excepted). Many if not most 
magazine makeup men naturally prefer 
a form of lighting which lights up the 
work in hand in a special manner and 
which focuses on the work before them 
to general illumination which throws a 
shadow of head and hands on the mate- 
tial with which they are working. In 
this special type of printshop work, the 
shadow eliminators have created harm- 
ful, painful, slow-up-the-work condi- 
tions and shadow difficulties. 

There remain in the composing room 
now the proofroom, the stones, and the 
frames where hand type is composed or 
made up. For the frames, use the copy- 
desk equipment described above; it is 
adequate. In the proofroom select, for 
each individual worker, such type of 
auxiliary desk-lamp illumination as may 
be preferred by the man or woman who 
is principally concerned. 

Do not be arbitrary or dogmatic re- 
garding this matter. The reader knows 
what is needed much better than the il- 
luminating engineer, who most certainly 
has not read proof and knows nothing of 
the technique of reading and of its spe- 
cial requirements. Many people, even 
with printshop experience, have only a 
vague idea of the work of the proof- 
reader and the copyholder. 

In the proofroom a 25- or 40-watt 
gooseneck, movable at will, should prove 











The general lighting effect in the pressroom of the Philadelphia Record, which is illuminated by General 
Electric vapor lamps. Note the complete absence of shadows around the press mechanism 
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the best light usually available, though 
some special lighting and filtering fix- 
tures have just recently been perfected 
which are efficient. Have the general 
light effect in the proofroom almost a 
twilight. Proofreaders’ eyes are their 
sole stock in trade, their main assets; so 
are the printers’; but the operator and 
the compositor are not responsible for 
errors, whereas the proofreader is re- 
sponsible. Consciously or not, more or 
less eyestrain is inseparable from proof- 
reading and good light is necessary. 

Remember that all printshop workers 
require rest for the eyes—contrast—as 
well as light. Sustained, powerful illu- 
mination in the proofroom, in addition 
to being wasteful of money, assures and 
excuses poor proofreading. In the first 
place critical acuity—keenness of vision 
—becomes difficult or even impossible; 
and, as a secondary adverse feature, the 
sustained excess of general light over 
that actually required, and a deficiency 
of light that is localized and concen- 
trated where it is indispensable for the 
work in hand, tires both eyes and their 
possessors much more quickly than is 
probable with localized, mobile lighting 
which meets each reader’s special and 
personal needs. Bad proofs and sour dis- 
positions can be improved by attention 
to this very special and important appli- 
cation of the lighting problem. 

Over the stones, which vary consider- 
ably in size, a 200-watt light, which il- 








General lighting system installed in the bindery of the Crowell Publishing Company. General Electric 
vapor lamps are used, and the excellent illumination is aided by the light-toned paint employed 


luminates the stone itself and not the 
floor and the surrounding walls, is satis- 
factory for most makeup and stone men; 
but here, as elsewhere in the composing 
room, choose the form of light and the 
power which the men themselves con- 
sider most satisfactory and efficient. To 
expect all of a number of men to be 
equally well served by one type of illu- 
mination, as a tool, is as futile and cruel 
as to expect improvement in sight and 
in performance by providing all with a 





General Electric vapor-lamp system of lighting as used over the makeup tables in the composing room of 
the Philadelphia Record. An even illumination is provided which disposes of every shadow 





standardized type of spectacles or eye- 
glasses regardless of conditions. 

In the pressroom good general illu- 
mination is indispensable. Pressrooms 
are seldom over-illuminated. For inspec- 
tions of forms on flat-bed presses and 
pages locked on cylinders, and for make- 
ready, a 60-watt light will be none too 
powerful. To be available where needed 
for press use, it should be connected by 
cable to the source of current; but here, 
as elsewhere, let the workers, or some- 
one who understands their needs and 
their tasks, determine the sort of special 
illumination to be provided. Conditions 
vary, and the type of equipment like- 
wise varies. The best that may be done 
is to select the most efficient equipment 
from among material locally available. 

In the bindery good general lighting 
is required; but seldom are binderies 
furnished too much illumination. Special 
auxiliary lighting cannot well be applied 
to gathering machines, cutters, or long 
folding and mailing tables. 

No one practice associated with print- 
shop work is so unjust and uneconomical 
as the calling in of a so-called expert to 
decide how much light the management 
should allow the man or woman doing 
the work. Men and women who do not 
know what light suits them and what is 
best for them do not belong in the print- 
ing business—and are not in it in great 
numbers. Sometimes investigations have 
developed the fact that the management 
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considers the worker who complains be- 
cause of unsuitable light a wretched in- 
grate for not appreciating to a greater 
extent the solicitous services which sci- 
ence and management, in collaboration, 
have provided for him. This attitude is 
childish and wholly unjust. 

A saving in lighting expense makes 
possible and practicable the installation 
of fans for cooling workshops in warm 
weather. Many executives balk at the 
expense of providing fans for the work- 
rooms, though they are considered very 
desirable in the office; these executives 
have the entirely erroneous impression 
that all the fans do is to “stir up the 
air.” “They do not make it any cooler. 
How can they? The air is all the same.” 

Of course, a stirring-up and a circula- 
tion of the air are all that fans accom- 
plish; but the churning-up of heated air, 
and the circulation of air currents, assist 
tremendously in accelerating the evapo- 
ration of the moisture generated in and 
thrown off by the body in the presence 
of high temperatures, thus actually and 
promptly inducing a sense of greater 
comfort and increasing efficiency. A cir- 
culation of air in hot weather enables 
the numerous pores of the human skin 
to “breathe,” as nature intended and 
provided for them to do. 

All of the savings effected by reduc- 
tion of too-powerful general lighting ef- 
fects, and the substitution of auxiliary 
illumination where it is indicated to be 
preferable, should not be transferred, 
therefore, to reserves or other funds. A 
goodly part may with profit and benefit 
be invested in fans, and a saving will 
still remain over the light costs of many 
contemporary printing establishments. 

Two important considerations with 
respect to color have been reserved for 
final consideration and comment. As to 
lighting for color-press work, authorities 
are not in complete agreement save on a 
few fundamentals. Manifestly the kind 
of color to be used, the paper for the 
work, and whether or not it is to be most 
seen, viewed, or used in daylight or by 
artificial illumination—all are factors to 
be considered in the equation. 

Here, too, theory should not press too 
ardently on experience. Department 
stores provide special types of lamps for 
the use of customers in matching colors 
and shades of color. These types of light- 
ing are of help in checking colorwork in 
pressrooms, as they simulate reflected 
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daylight, or a bright cloudlight, which 
some color experts believe to be best for 
checking for color in pressroom work. 
Much color presswork, however, must 
perforce be done at night, and artificial 











An old gooseneck lamp which the author has used 

for fifteen years. He considers a lamp of this general 

type—mobile and flexible—superior to any other 
style of lamp for commercial-desk use 


light is the one form available. Under 
such conditions a light providing all the 
elements of the spectrum should be pre- 
ferred. One in which any primary rays 
are lacking will be unsuitable. Specially 
constructed lamps for color checking are 
available. Experience is the best teacher, 
and the only rule that may be applied 
with proved justification for every es- 
tablishment doing colorwork is to use a 
“daylight” lamp of 200 to 500 watts and 
have two or more check for color. 

In the not distant future, the photo- 
electric cell will probably do this work 
with 100 per cent efficiency; but not to- 
morrow. In the meantime the first crite- 
rion in checking for color is to make sure 
that the eyesight of the man or the men 
who do the work is normal as to color 
values. Periodic examinations for color 
normalcy are indispensable in assigning 
or selecting workers to mix color, either 
by day or night, and to check it. 

In 1909 I was the foreman of the 
proofroom of a large metropolitan daily. 
The compartment was a shabby, dingy 
place—having no windows except those 
giving onto a narrow space between tall 
buildings, into which the sun never pene- 
trated, and both dark and dank. A col- 
lection was taken up by the men there 
employed. A rug was bought. Pictures 
were borrowed from the homes or pur- 
chased. A few plants were also installed. 

Unholy glee and also sardonic joshing 
were poured into and upon that proof- 
room. One operator wag composed a few 
lines of poetry beginning “Oh, the Rug 
on the Proofroom Floor,” after the style 
of “The Face on the Barroom Floor.” 
Intuitive perception of the truth that 


pleasant surroundings make for better 
industrial performance was responsible 
for the rug decorating the proofroom. 
Probably not in decades will another 
rug be so signally honored. 

But not only beauty was sought. The 
rug helped to keep the place quiet. Quiet 
was conducive to good work and a lot of 
it. In that proofroom a soft general 
lighting effect was combined with aux- 
iliary lights over the desks, the lamps 
having translucent green shades—popu- 
lar, and rightly so, in those days. 

That proofroom was a comfortable 
place, even if it was only a tomb. The 
reminiscing concerning it will be worth 
recording if it serves to emphasize the 
fact that technical engineering which ig- 
nores the need for human comfort and 
pleasant working conditions is deficient 
in effectiveness and in results—and well 
deserves to be so considered. 


Federal Monopoly on Mail 
Should Not Be Forgotten 


The increase on first-class postage 
which only recently went into effect has 
started several of the large mail users, 
and some small ones as well, hunting for 
ways to avoid paying this increase. 

We do not want to forget that the 
National Government has a monopoly 
on all material coming under the first- 
class-postage ruling. With this kept in 
mind, no one may enter into an agree- 
ment with any other person to carry or 
distribute such matter. This does not 
prohibit the user from using one of his 
own regular employes to do this work. 
The only requirement is that he be a 
regular employe, on the payroll all the 
time, and not hired spasmodically to do 
this work and nothing else. Further- 
more, he must not do the work for any- 
one except his regular employers. 

Another point in question is whether 
or not anyone except the employes of 
the Government has a right to put any- 
thing in your mail box. This matter has 
not been definitely ruled upon in this 
case, but rulings have been made to this 
effect several times in the past. 

Printers will be called upon to pre- 
pare material for private distribution, 
and it should be your work to counsel 
your customers in the proper procedure. 
They will thank you for it—From the 
weekly letter of the Capital District Ty- 
pothetae, Albany. 
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Craftsmen Re-elect Fred J. Hagen 






at Convention in Washington 


More INTENSIVE study of the 
problems of the printing business and 
changes in plant management, with the 
view of increasing efficiency and lower- 
ing production costs, were among ideas 
expounded in speeches delivered and 
resolutions adopted at the thirteenth 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, held in the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., August 22 to 24. 

Fred J. Hagen, of Chicago, who had 
served as president of the association 
during the last year, was reélected for 
another year, as were all other officers, 
namely, Thomas E. Cordis, San Fran- 
cisco, first vice-president; J. B. Curry, 
Boston, second vice-president; Clark R. 
Long, Washington, D. C., third vice- 
president; Harvey H. Weber, Buffalo, 
treasurer; and L. M. Augustine, Balti- 
more, secretary. 

Chicago was selected as the city in 
which the 1933 convention will be held. 
Delegates of the Chicago Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, in their invita- 
tion, declared that, although they hoped 
that a graphic-arts exposition would be 
held in Chicago in connection with the 
convention in 1933, they would enter- 
tain the convention without one unless 
equipment manufacturers, and others 
interested, indicated that they desired 
an exposition in 1933, similar to the one 
held in New York in 1927. Plans are be- 
ing formulated for the promotion of the 
1933 convention, and the fact that the 
Century of Progress will be held in Chi- 
cago in 1933 will be used in the promo- 
tional activities of the Craftsmen. 

Reports of the officers of the Inter- 
national Association reflected the suc- 
cess of the Craftsmen’s movement, its 
success being attributed by leaders to 
the fact that the movement is faithful 
in adherence to its purpose to advance 
the idea of an interchange of knowledge 
concerning better and more economical 


» By A. G. FEGERT 


Select Chicago as host for 1933 sessions so members can 


attend Century of Progress Exposition at the same time. 


Graphic-arts exhibition up to equipment manufacturers 


production of printing by any or all of 
the major processes. The small cost of 
operation of the international organiza- 
tion during the year was indicated by 
the treasurer’s report, which stated that 
$7,737.17 was expended for general ex- 
penses and $1,953.55 was disbursed for 
the work of the educational commission. 

The possibility that no graphic-arts 
exposition will be held for several years 
to come, and the consequent failure to 
realize the anticipated revenue for edu- 
cational work, caused the leaders to take 
steps to discover other means by which 
income may be derived for that activity 
without increasing the annual per capita 
tax of $2.00 for each of the nearly 5,000 
members of the fifty-nine clubs which 
comprise the international association. 

Employers of craftsmen were invited 
to become more familiar with the broad 
workings of local, district, and interna- 
tional units of the movement in a reso- 
lution adopted by the convention. As a 
class, the employers were thanked for 
their participation through their execu- 
tive employes. They were incidentally 
reminded that by reason of the partici- 
pation of their foremen and other execu- 
tives in the advancement of the “Share 
Your Knowledge” movement, these men 
were becoming better trained and the 
employers were thus deriving beneficial 
results in their respective plants. 

The outstanding speech, from a prac- 
tical viewpoint, of the several given dur- 
ing the convention, was that of Philip J. 
McAteer, whose subject was “Lessons 
the Depression Has Taught Us.” Mr. 
McAteer suggested that every executive 





attending the convention, away on his 
vacation for a week or more, ought to 
consider himself as having severed his 
connection from his job, and, on return- 
ing to his employment, he should assume 
that he has just been hired. He did not 
claim originality for the idea, but ap- 
plied its principles to the industry. He 
referred to it as follows: 

“T have this thought that I want to 
leave with you today. I cannot say that 
it is original with me, but I have adapted 
it to the printing industry and, if we all 
take it with an open mind, it may be of 
some benefit to everyone of us. 

“We are assembled here and most of 
us are away from our desks for one, two, 
three weeks or more. Many things can 
happen in our plants even in this short 
space of time. Many of us have been on 
the job as foreman, superintendent, es- 
timator, or in other capacities, for five, 
ten, or twenty years, some of us perhaps 
more. It is typical of human nature that 
many of us get into a rut that we, per- 
haps, do not recognize. 

“Suppose you say to yourself, ‘Well, 
I was fired on that job last week. I am 
all through. I did the best I could for 
my firm, but perhaps it was not enough. 
Conditions are changing fast, perhaps 
they are changing too fast for me, just 
as they are changing too fast for a great 
many others who have not closely fol- 
lowed each new condition.’ Well, here 
you are and you are out of a job. And 
then suppose you hire yourself, and you 
plan to go back to your concern next 
week or whenever this trip is over. As 
you go into your office, honestly pretend 
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that you are going on a new job, that 
you are a new broom sweeping clean. 

“Sit down at that desk of yours, and 
dig into all the cubby holes and draw- 
ers. Take out that conglomeration of old 
material that you have accumulated for 
months and honestly ask yourself, as 
you look over each individual letter or 
cost sheet or whatever: ‘Is this some- 
thing that I should be actually doing, or 
is it something that I can turn over toa 
$20-a-week plant clerk?’ 

“Ask yourself, if you were a new man 
on the job, sitting at the desk all day, as 
you do now, would he make a periodical 
inspection of the plant? Walk out into 
it and say to yourself, ‘Am I using the 
proper equipment for efficient produc- 
tion of selling printing?’ 

“What about that worn equipment 
down in the corner, that has more than 
paid for itself in years gone past, but 
which has become a white elephant? 
Why not now put the hammer to it and 
break it up? Who really loses? 

“Let me emphasize that statement. 
For the sake of the few dollars that it 
would bring in second-hand or trade-in 
value, do not further hamper the prog- 
ress of an industry by keeping in exis- 
tence obsolete machinery. 

“The immediate future is going to 
see the returning of printing prosperity. 
Printing will be used in a larger volume 
than heretofore, as advertisers through- 
out the country are becoming printing- 
smart, and the campaigns of the future 
will use, to far greater degree than ever 
before, the tie-up of direct mailing. 

“Let us do our part by being pre- 
pared. As craftsmen, let us all make the 
most of the opportunities given to us to 
acquire all the knowledge that we need. 
Study every new improvement so that 
you may always be well posted on the 
place it must take in your progress to 
increased quality and profit.” 

Concerning the consequences of the 
depression—which the Craftsmen re- 
ferred to in the past tense throughout 
the convention—Mr. McAteer said: 

“Let us consider a few of the evils of 
the depression, and the lessons that can 
be learned from them. 

“When business dropped off, selling 
prices were lowered in an effort to keep 
presses operating. Prices dropped until 
many of us complained that our com- 
petitors were manufacturing to sell at 
prices that were low beyond all reason. 
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“The first effect of this price-cutting 
was to throw the printing industry into 
illegitimate competition until, I venture 
to say, from 50 to 75 per cent of all large 
jobs of printing let out on a competitive 
basis today are showing a loss in the 
printing plant. If they are not, then you 
and I know that there surely are some 
clever magicians at figures operating in 
disguise as commercial printers. 

“Answer this question for me if you 
will. How badly off would we all be if 
every printer in the country had con- 
tinued to quote the same prices that he 
did during years of prosperity? There 
would be just as much business as there 
is today and, even though some plants 
have kept the wheels turning at lower 
prices and are making some money, 
wouldn’t we have been better off? Better 
that we shut down a part of our equip- 
ment and operate as smaller units, mak- 
ing a profit on what we do, than to fool 
ourselves that we are going to get by 
by merely reducing prices. 

“By our methods, we have made the 
printing buyers conscious of price. We, 
ourselves, have created an evil that will 
take many years of prosperity to wipe 
out. No longer does the average buyer 
place his confidence in one or two con- 
cerns upon which he can depend for the 
service and quality that he desires, but 
we find he is continually shopping not 
only on the large jobs, but likewise on 
the small ones and, very often, the dif- 
ference in prices is pathetic. 

“When the difference in prices on a 
job of which I know, on which sixteen 
printers estimated (all the way from 
New England and New York to Chi- 
cago), ranged from $3,100 to $5,927, 
then something must be wrong. This is 
only one of hundreds that you and I no 
doubt have heard about. Certainly we 
craftsmen, irrespective of wherever we 
come from, or what our wage scale may 
be, or what equipment we have in our 
plant, will realize that something must 
be radically wrong here. 

“Tt is now time to call a halt. Enough 
damage has already been done. Condi- 
tions such as these are bound to reflect, 
sooner or later, upon the industry, and 
we certainly must consider ourselves a 
most integral factor. Why kid ourselves 
that, by eating up part of our payroll or 
a small amount of the overhead, we are 
taking the proper course? Sober horse 
sense tells us that such is not the case. 


“T look around me and see many men 
who are engaged in the supply end of 
the industry, and I charge to them that 
they and the concerns they represent 
were responsible, after the price-cutting 
competition got under way, for one of 
the most serious evils we have to con- 
tend with, because it affects the entire 
financial structure of the printing in- 
dustry during these times. 

“Every well conducted business had 
a surplus laid away for emergencies, but 
in most cases it was entirely inadequate 
to take care of the abnormal conditions 
of the present depression. Printers who 
for years had faithfully discounted bills, 
suddenly found themselves confronted 
with the necessity for extended credit, 
and this banking service came from the 
supply end of the industry. Credit terms 
should have been far more strictly en- 
forced, but they weren’t, and the result 
is that not only a large percentage of 
printers are financially in poor condi- 
tion, but likewise the supply houses. 

“Printers who can pay their bills have 
been forced into this cut-price competi- 
tion with printers who are continuing in 
business solely through the generosity 
of the supply-house bankers. This un- 
fair competition is an evil that should 
be eliminated. It would not be so bad if 
printers were turning over a new dollar 
for an old one, but the dollar expended 
too often returns a noticeable deficit. 

“Each time this happens, the finan- 
cial structure of the entire industry is 
weakened. We have had failures, reor- 
ganizations, and mergers and, no doubt, 
there will be many more in the near fu- 
ture, before the industry will have re- 
constructed itself and become normal. 

“You may say that I am talking to 
executives or others who have had no 
actual part in the business and financial 
conduct of the printing industry and, 
while that may have been true of the 
past, it does not apply to the future. We 
must know and face all of the facts and 
use them to our best advantage. Why 
shouldn’t the craftsman know and ad- 
vise his employer in seeking solutions 
for their common problems?” 

Fred J. Hartman, director of the de- 
partment of education of the United 
Typothetae of America, in his address, 
“The Field of Printing Education,” 
stressed the idea that since printing edu- 
cation in private and public institutions 
is here to stay, that local Craftsmen’s 
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The re-elected officers of the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men pose together with two officials of the Government Printing Office. Seated, 
left to right, are: John B. Curry, Boston; Thomas E. Cordis, San Francisco; 
President Fred J. Hagen, Chicago; and Clark R. Long, Washington. Standing, 


clubs should contact the educational ac- 
tivities in their communities and codp- 
erate with them. He mentioned that the 
U. T. A. had spent almost $1,000,000 
in the last ten years, promoting printing 
education in public institutions. 

Ira D. Pilliard, chairman of the edu- 
cational commission of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, outlined the future program 
of the commission, and illustrated his 
recommendations by citing the past per- 
formances of several of the outstanding 
local clubs. He referred to the manner 
in which local clubs codperated with the 
schools devoted to apprenticeship train- 
ing; the manner in which clubs have 
responded to the suggestion for the ap- 
pointment of technical advisory com- 
mittees; and with the publication, for 
distribution among the membership of 
all clubs, of technical papers concerning 
various operations in producing print- 
ing by the several processes. 

Exhibits of printing came in for nu- 
merous references during the three-day 
convention, as one of the best ways of 
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aiding in the educational activities of 
local and district meetings, and Howard 
N. King, of York, Pa., who has been ad- 
vocating the larger use of exhibits in 
Craftsmen’s activities, was praised for 
the manner in which he gathered and 
exhibited the specimens that constituted 
the large and beautiful exhibit in the 
Wardman Park Hotel during the entire 
time of the convention. 

It was announced by Mr. King that 
this exhibition, when packed, comprises 
seven cases, each weighing 400 pounds, 
and will be routed from club to club for 
local exhibition during the forthcoming 
year. He said that Chicago club was the 
first to make application therefor, and 
that it would be shipped to that city for 
exhibition for a week in connection with 
the September club meetings. He said 
that the exhibit consisted of specimens 
representing all processes of printing re- 
ceived from 48 of the 59 clubs, that 350 
panels with an average of 10 specimens 
each were used; that the estimate of 
firms participating was not a matter of 
record. Estimates made indicated that 


left to right, are: J. Gus Liebenow, Newark; A. 'W. Hall, director, bureau of en- 
graving and printing, Washington; Public Printer George H. Carter; Harvey H. 
Weber, Buffalo; L. M. Augustine, Baltimore, and Ira D. Pilliard, Milwaukee. An 
additional honor for President Hagen was choice of Chicago as 1933 convention city 


production from 600 to 1,000 firms are 
represented in the exhibit. 

“Modern Trends in the Printing In- 
dustry,” the subject of the address of 
Capt. E. S. Moorhead, production man- 
ager of the Government Printing Office, 
contained references to recent develop- 
ments in the industry in both this coun- 
try and Europe. He covered the fields of 
typography, platemaking, presswork, 
pamphlet, blank-book, and hard bind- 
ing in his interesting talk. 

He referred to chemistry as an aid to 
determine qualities of paper, leather, 
metal, glue, and paste used in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and stressed the 
value of precision machinery as a neces- 
sary factor in predetermining the cost 
of manufacturing processes in printing 
plants. He touched upon the need for 
considering the physical conditions un- 
der which employes were obliged to 
work and told of the things that have 
been done by Public Printer Carter to 
improve conditions in the Government 
Printing Office. Conditions that are bad 
make poor production, he said. 
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In his reference to a recently made 
trip through printing plants, Mr. Moor- 
head said that everywhere there was 
evidence that printers were ‘“‘no longer 
hoarding trade secrets,”’ but were apply- 
ing “Share Your Knowledge,” the motto 
of the Craftsmen’s movement. 

“Your slogan, ‘Share Your Knowl- 
edge,’ has become in a few short years 
the general practice throughout the 
craft,” said Mr. Moorhead. 

Referring to trends in the use of type 
faces, he added, “I am glad to note that 
most printers and designers of printing 
have come to their senses in that they 
are getting away from the jazz faces of 
type and the so-called modernistic lay- 
outs. I favor sane modern ideas.” 

An address on general business con- 
ditions was given at the opening session 
of the convention by Chester Leasure, 
director of public relations of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He criti- 
cized the United States Government for 
entering into competition with private 
industrial tax-paying enterprises, and 
mentioned that the sum of $800,000,000 
could be saved by the government if it 
withdrew from competition. However, 
he did not go into detail. He suggested 
that the depression would end “when 
we unitedly thought of it as a thing to 
be considered in the past tense.” 

Following the invocation, which was 
given by the Rev. James H. Miers, of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, Clark R. Long, chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, in- 
troduced in turn five speakers to wel- 
come the Craftsmen. They were Dr. 
Luther H. Reichelderfer, president of 
the board of commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; George H. Carter, 
public printer; A. W. Hall, director of 
the bureau of engraving and printing; 
Peter Becker, Junior, vice-president of 
the Washington Typothetae; and John 
J. Deviny, secretary of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. Thomas E. Cordis, 
of San Francisco, responded on behalf 
of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

Numerous successful plans of man- 
aging and promoting the activities of 
local and district Craftsmen’s meetings 
and other activities were described in 
detail during the two interclub confer- 
ences. These were presided over by John 
B. Curry of Boston, and Thomas E. 
Cordis, vice-presidents. 
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Typographic Scoreboard 


September, 1932 


Subject: THe SaturRDAY EveNING Post 


85 Full-Page Advertisements, Issues of 
July 30 and August 6, 13, 27 


Type Faces Employed 


GARAMIONDCE™) cic soiscius setierec keeles 27 
Old Style, 14; Bold, 13 
BODORE «es hiosraeacs db ee 25 
Regular (M**), 14; Bold (M), 9; 
Book (T), 2 
ASTON AE): doce Soshiseebaeees 12 
Old Style, 5; Bold, 7 
POTURA CO)! aiciesciuwaeendhoes 4 
BOORMAN HG)! occ clo cutee sean 4 
Geppy BOD (2) sees eons 3 
MASKHRVIDIEE AE)? 3. science oes Yas ee 2 
Century Orp SIvne CE) eis 55554 2 
SCONCH ROMAN (2)? .0cicleo-ssees 2 
Cromter Boro CE) occ. ienaeae 1 
GRANT ONG)! oon oe csescc damier 1 
PENNER Y ONG) cc o50hok Seaweevie ore 1 
*T— traditional; M**—modernistic 
Ads set in traditional faces......... 7) 
Ads set in modernistic faces........ 27 


Modifying comparisons made directly 
above is the fact that eighteen of the ad- 
vertisements credited to traditional types 
have display set in types considered mod- 
ernistic. Offsetting this somewhat is the 
fact that traditional styles were used for 
the display of three advertisements the 
body of which appeared in modern styles. 
One advertisement is not included in the 
tabulation; it is a traditional style dis- 
play completely hand lettered. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in dight=face: < .....i.6.006 0660. 29 
Ads set: in beld-face:. 2... .64:s:6.0:0:0:6.-6 51 
Ads set in medium-face...... ..... 4 
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Style of Layout 


Conventional « jancnice sue ees 58 
Moderately modernistic ........... 26 
Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 1 
Illustrations 
Conventional... ccnecenos cee 64 
Moderately modernistic ........... 20 


(No illustration was used in one of 
the advertisements) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


ConventOnall 2 ociscaisesacieies 368% 36 
Moderately modernistic ........... 44 
Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 5 


A noticeable gain for traditional types 
is displayed in the copies of the Post ex- 
amined. Such modern faces as Girder, 
Kabel, Lutetia, Eve Heavy, and Nicolas 
Cochin are absent, while Bodoni and Fu- 
tura show a slight increase in popularity. 
While the trend to traditional types is 
strong, there has been no decrease in the 
use of modern-style illustration. On the 
other hand, sane modern ideas of layout 
are gaining adherents among those seek- 
ing attention value while continuing to 
favor the time-tested faces. 

Garamond takes the lead this month, 
with a gain of 11 per cent. Caslon holds 
third place, although registering a loss of 
30 per cent. Totaling them all, however, 
we find the traditional faces making a 
gain of about 2 per cent to 66, with pref- 
erence swinging slightly toward the bold 
faces for text matter. 


Ctiyl TA MES the wild power 


of GASOLINE 
A : 





by ETHYL GASOLINE 


The issues of the Post considered here again contained several outstanding spreads, although 
page advertisements were below average in so far as physical features here contemplated are 
concerned. While space does not permit reproduction of spreads, the Scorekeeper shows what he 
considers the best of modern (at left) and conventional advertisements in the issues examined. 
The specimens are considered for layout and typography. Copy has no bearing on the choice 
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A Quick F'lip of the Slide Rule and 


You Have the Correct Answer 


> of the slide rule 
does not require any unusual ability. 
Just average intelligence, a knowledge 
of simple multiplication and division, 
and a desire to learn are all that is neces- 
sary to attain proficiency in its use. 

Employers appreciate a speedy em- 
ploye, but more and more they are de- 
manding accuracy. If the slide rule does 
nothing else, it more than repays the 
time occupied in learning its operation 
when it is used for the purpose of check- 
ing answers which have already been 
obtained by other less certain methods. 

The composing-room force will find 
the slide rule especially useful to speed 
up production and also to ensure ac- 
curacy in type computation. The sales- 
man, superintendent, and estimator will 
find it unusually handy in figuring prices 
and amounts of paper stock, and the 
time it will save should go a long way in 
proving the efficiency of their several 
different departments. 

Copywriters and advertising men can 
be sure their copy will fit without reset- 
ting when the slide rule is used, and it 
will prove itself a reliable instrument 
when illustrations are being marked for 
reduction or enlargement. 

The main advantage of the slide rule 
lies in the fact that as many operations 
as desired may be performed, quickly 
and without effort—either multiplica- 
tion, division, or both in combination— 
and only one answer need be read; that 
of the last operation, which is the only 
one that will be required. 

A simple problem will do more to 
illustrate the ease and rapidity with 
which the slide rule is used than any 
amount of explanation. 

For instance, 5X9 equals 45; and if 
this is divided by 2 the answer is 221. 
This is very simple and can be worked 
very easily even by mental arithmetic, 
although in actual practice paper and 
pencil are resorted to in similar prob- 
lems to ensure accuracy. 


Now add the figure 1 after each of the 
above-cited numbers, and the problem 
will read: 51X91+21. This is slightly 
beyond mental arithmetic to solve, and 
even the pencil-and-paper experts will 














The indicator, or glass runner, of 
the slide rule retains the answers 
ready for the next step when sev- 
eral operations are to be handled 


take slightly more time to work the sec- 
ond problem than they needed in work- 
ing out the first problem. 


» By J. H. ELLISON 


The figure 51 represents the number 
of typewritten characters in a line of the 
copy; 91, the number of lines of copy, 
and 21, the number of type characters 
to fill a line of the pica measure used. 

Suppose this were eight-point type, 
how many picas in depth would this 
copy make? Although the answer to the 
above-given problem, 5191-21, hap- 
pens to be 221, it would not be neces- 
sary to read this answer. The operator 
would go right ahead, multiply by 8 and 
divide by 12, and the answer, 147 picas, 
would be obtained almost instantly. 

So stop sharpening pencils—let some- 
one else use up all those scratch-pads— 
and the next time you are out, drop in at 
any stationery store, and ask for a be- 
ginner’s slide rule. It is yours for a dol- 











A 1 2 3 4 1 2 a 4 S 64-7 eS 21 
B: 4 2 2 4 1 2 3 oa § 67 891 
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The four scales, A, B, C, and D, constitute the slide rule, although the two upper scales are rarely needed 
in ordinary calculations. Where multiplication and division are concerned, a knowledge of the two lower 
scales, C and D, is sufficient to enable the user to solve problems without waste of time 


But to the slide rule both problems 
are alike. The two problems are equally 
easy to solve, and they both take the 
same time when the slide rule is used. 
Just a matter of seconds! 

Such a problem as this may be con- 
fronted a hundred times a day by the 
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lar, and in addition is an easily under- 
standable instruction book which will 
open up a really intriguing method of 
solving the old problems. 

As is to be expected, a certain amount 
of study will be necessary, followed by 
all the practice that can be obtained. 
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Through practice a person may develop considerable skill in reading the slide rule at a glance. The relative 
ease of attaining such skill is suggested by this section of the slide rule. The lower figures, though actually 
not on the slide rule, are shown to illustrate the meaning of the division marks 


layout man or by the composing-room This will enable the user to become so 


force, for it is nothing more nor less than 
the formula which is commonly em- 
ployed in type computation. 





familiar with each operation that it will 
become almost automatic and thus leave 
the mind free for the problem in hand. 
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Use the slide rule on every occasion 
possible, especially in checking prob- 
lems already worked by more familiar 
means. In this way the user will begin to 
realize its invaluable aid in solving prob- 
lems wherever multiplication, division, 
or proportion are concerned. In fact, the 
more the slide rule is used the more es- 
sential will it become, until its accuracy, 
dependability, and speed will prove so 
indispensable that the user will instal it 
as a permanent part of his equipment. 

Miscalculation is impossible when the 
slide rule’s use is understood thoroughly. 


Poland's Fight for Freedom 
Helped by Hidden Press 


# By DAVID GUSTAFSON 


N OBEDIENCE to the order to “Find the 
I secret printing press,” the gendarmes 
of the second largest city in Russian Po- 
land were engaged, for several years 
prior to 1900, in an intensive search for 
a little press that was flooding Poland 











C Scale Place Index figure 
_or Slide exactly above 
D Scale One factor 
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The index figures mentioned above are the large figure 1’s which are found on either extreme end of the C 
scale. The user can readily decide which one should be used on any particular problem 


It is human to transpose figures in jot- 
ting down results and care must be taken 
to avoid this. Otherwise the slide rule is 
likely to be blamed when some error is 
discovered at a later date. 

While numerous uses will readily sug- 
gest themselves as progress is made in 


with revolutionary literature. Innumer- 
able attempts were made to trace the 
copies of Robotnik, the anti-czarist pa- 
per, back to the shop in which they were 
printed, but they proved unavailing; the 
mysterious press simply could not be 
found. Russian soldier-police hunted for 


DIVISION—6 +2 
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6 Answer 3 





The examples of multiplication and division used in this article were selected for their simplicity. However, 
exactly the same procedure is followed for any problem, no matter how large the figures 


the operation of the slide rule, the fol- 
lowing list comprises a few helpful sug- 
gestions of cases where its application is 
decidedly practical: _ 

Finding the weight of paper stock; 
deciding the amount of paper stock; 
what paper spoilage to allow; finding 
the cost of the paper stock; checking the 
cost of any operation; what the new size 
of any illustration will be (reduction or 
enlargement) in the “breakdown” of all 
advertisements where only one layout is 
used; finding the right size of type to 
fill a given space; ideal in finding the 
size of type to use where several run- 
arounds are encountered in a given 
space on the layout.* 


*It is recommended that the pica-percentage 
system be used, thus getting the utmost bene- 
fit from the slide rule. (Explained in the issue 
of August, 1930, page 57.) 
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it in shops, offices, and dwelling houses; 
in despair they occasionally issued state- 
ments to the effect that the paper really 
was being printed abroad and smuggled 
across the Polish border. 

In the “study” of an ordinary apart- 
ment in Lodz, on the floor above the 
street level, was the secret printing plant 
with its office and shop. The press was of 
the English “Model Press” type, weigh- 
ing scarcely more than two hundred 
pounds and small enough so that it 
could be hidden in a low folding cup- 
board when not in use. Type cases and 
standing forms were concealed in the 
cupboard and in a sofa; the patriotic 
publishers had only enough eight- and 
ten-point type to permit their making 
up a few pages at a time. The conspira- 
tors were forced to exercise the greatest 
care to prevent the servants who were 


employed in the house from seeing the 
printing equipment and materials. 

The publisher of Robotnik was none 
other than Josef Pilsudski, the Polish 
patriot who had previously spent several 
years in exile in Siberia and who was 
destined later to become premier and 
dictator of the new republic of Poland. 
One of his friends set the type, and the 
editor and the compositor formed the 
crew which ran the press. 

To their arduous labor in preparing, 
editing, and setting copy secretly were 
added the problems usually encountered 
by novices in printing shops. The print- 
ing of one page of the publication re- 
quired no less than nine hours’ work, 
and the production of many a twelve- 
page issue involved the expenditure of 
two weeks’ time. Presswork operations 
had to be performed with the minimum 
of noise. The paper was bought in very 
small quantities at numerous stores and 
carried to the printing office so stealthily 
that its purchase for unauthorized pub- 
lications was not discovered by plain- 
clothes men, shopkeepers, or inquisitive 
neighbors. Every scrap of waste paper 
was burned at the close of each day. 

Under these conditions, the issuance 


and distribution of hundreds of thou-’ 


sands of pages by the brave advocates 
of Polish independence were almost a 
miraculous achievement. The products 
of this hidden press were eagerly read by 
large numbers of liberty-loving Poles. 

The secret press of Lodz had done 
considerable damage to czarism when, 
one night in February, 1900, the gen- 
darmes broke into the printing office and 
discovered the machine and its opera- 
tors. Strange to say, the number which 
was being printed contained an article 
on the freedom of the press and a tribute 
to Gutenberg as one of the great bene- 
factors of mankind. Stranger still, the 
Russian police were not very successful 
in suppressing the organ of liberty, for 
even while the editor was confined with- 
in prison walls the next number of Ro- 
botnik was being printed on another 
press in far-away London. 
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Let Your Clothier Buy You a New Suit; 


This Booklet Will Make Him Willing! 


ROSPECTS for this piece are plenti- 
ful. Clothing stores are everywhere, 
north, east, south, west. A town of only 
a few thousand population has several 
good, progressive clothing dealers. If 
one is not advertising now, no doubt 
there is another down the street who is. 
There is every reason to believe that 
you would find clothing dealers ready 
listeners to any plan which will stimu- 
late their business. It is not an easy 
task to develop a piece of direct-mail 
advertising that will successfully pre- 
sent arguments in favor of the com- 


plete piece at much less than the cus- 
tomer could produce it for individually. 

As a matter of fact, THE INLAND 
PRINTER is doing even more than that. 
We stand all of the preliminary costs, 


This amusing and convincing 
self-cover booklet (cover page 
below) tells its own story. It 
features original artwork. The 
clothier, his customers, you all 
gain by THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
constant efforts to build sales! 


using the best artists, designers, copy 
and idea men that we can find, and fur- 
nish this to you free as a special ser- 
vice to our subscribers. Only the. cost 
of making electrotypes (sometimes the 
royalties on the photographs, etc.) is 
passed on to the printers—and the cost 
of these is based on quantity. 

Take, for instance, a $10.30 charge 
for the necessary electros for produc- 
ing this fine eight-page booklet for the 
clothier. Imagine what the idea, copy, 
layout, drawings, etc., etc., would cost 
if Mr. Clothier were to produce this 





plete array of merchandise 
they carry. It would not be 
difficult to advertise suits, 
or shirts, or hats individu- 
ally, but to take the entire 
range is another thing. Even 
the syndicate houses have 
found it difficult to do this. 
Speaking of the syndicate 
houses, why permit them to 
take away good business in 
your town, which for a hun- 
dred and more reasons logi- 
cally should be yours? The 
only reason that could pos- 
sibly be, is that you have 
not had anything with which 
to compete with them. The 
only advantage that an out- 
side syndicate has over you 
is that it can offer elaborate 
dummies, drawings, plates, 
copy, and a merchandising 
service and by proportion- 
ing the preliminary expense 
over many orders, sell the 
completed product for much 
less than the customer could 
produce a comparable job. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is 
doing precisely that same 
thing for you—giving you 
all of the things that a syn- 
dicate has to offer—and by 
dividing the cost of plates 
among numerous printers, 
allows you to sell the com- 


























booklet himself. It would be 
far too expensive. 
You can figure your man- 
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YOUR HEAD ¢ 


ufacturing cost generously, 
include the charge we make 
for the electros, add a fair 
profit, and go out to sell this 
piece with definite knowl- 
edge that no syndicate firm 
can produce and sell a com- 
parable fine bit of printing 
for less money than you. 

As for the effectiveness of 
the piece itself, we can only 
leave that to the judgment 
of your prospect. If he is a 
good merchant, we feel con- 
fident that he will recognize 
the psychological effect that 
the story will have on his 
clothing prospects. 

Recently, the great met- 
ropolitan newspapers have 
sponsored a campaign run- 
ning over a period of weeks 
and involving an expense of 
many thousands of dollars, 
in which the sole topic was 
the outstanding values that 
the year 1932 presents. It 
was so successful that it has 
been syndicated and is now 
being used in other cities. 
Our booklet embodies the 
same line of thought. 

The story is written in a 
breezy style that carries the 
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reader on. The sketches on each page, 
with their subtle humor, likewise help 
to keep interest. It is not too long. The 
story is told in as few words as possible 
to get over the idea. And perhaps the 
best part of it all is that it contains a 
truth everyone recognizes. 

As you probably know from your 
own experience, few people today are 
buying new clothes. The suit bought 
last year, or even the year before that, 
is being made to serve another season. 
Old shirts, knot-worn ties, darned sox 
and “lacy” underwear can be found 
among the possessions of most men in 
times such as we are experiencing. 

If all of us were too broke to buy 
even necessities, there wouldn’t be any 
reason for staying in business. As the 


man who tells the story in our booklet 
would say, we’ve scared ourselves out 
of the buying mood. Indeed, thousands 
hold off for that reason alone. 

A poor personal appearance is like 
poor printing. It detracts from one’s 
eye-appeal and cuts down the chances 
of selling yourself to business pros- 
pects and social acquaintances. People 
want to be liked and the clothier who 
puts this booklet into the hands of 
men he wants to see in his store, has 
an excellent chance of seeing his hopes 
fulfilled to a considerable extent. 

The mechanics of the job are sim- 
ple. An ordinary eight-page work-and- 
turn makeup, in two colors. The sheet 
size is 14 by 13 inches, which adapts it 
to popular automatic presses. It can 


even be run in four-page forms on the 
small platen press with very good re- 
sults, as there are no heavy halftones. 

The sheet will cut either six out of 
28 by 42 or four out of 26 by 29, both 
of which are stock sizes. The preferred 
paper is an antique or wove stock of 
good quality, though it can be printed 
well on coated, English finish, machine 
finish, or S. and S. C. 

The sheet folds to 3% by 614, which 
allows %-inch trim all around, mak- 
ing the trimmed size 33¢ by 6%4. This 
size fits an ordinary 634 envelope. It is 
also convenient to carry in the pocket. 

The type used should of course be 
up to date. The blue borders on the in- 
side margins can be made from ordi- 
nary twelve-point brass or strip rule. 








EAH, I’m cured. All O. K. now, 

though I never would believe it could 
happen so quick. Read on, folks, ’cause 
this little piece is not a newspaper testi- 
monial for Fannie Hinkman’s Vegetable 
Compound, nor for Dr. Bernard Flinch- 
bottom’s Little Brown Pills for sluggish 
liver. This is a mental ailment with which 
you, and I, and almost everybody else 
have been afflicted more or less for the 
past two years. Yes, you guessed it the 
first time — the depression. 

Y’know, the other day my pal, Bill 
Spliv, and I got to talking about this uni- 
versal topic, which has even shoved the 
weather into the background as a subject 
of casual conversation, and Bill says to 
me that the depression was, after all, only 
something which was in your head more 
than anywhere else. I didn’t believe Bill 
then — didn’t get what he 
was driving at. But boy, oh 
boy, now I know how ter- 
ribly right he was! 

It was like this. Monday 
morning, y’see, I wakes up 











with a rotten headache, after me and the 
wife had spent the week-end at Frank 
Derry’s cottage at the lake. “This,” says 
I to myself, painfully stubbing my toe on 
a loose board in the floor and recalling my 
recent talk with Bill, “is the depression. 
It’s in my head and all over me.” 

That was the bluest blue Monday I’ve 
ever lived through. It started with Frank 
Derry’s cottage the day before, because I 
didn’t have the right kind of duds to wear 
for such an occasion. But I didn’t know 
until it was too late. The moths had 
bummed a good living off my only pair of 
white flannel pants, so I thought I’d take 
a chance with an old khaki pair which had 
shrunk almost six inches too short and 
bore traces of old grease and paint stains. 
It was a mistake. The other fellows looked 
neat and summery in their knickers and 
white ducks, and I felt like a 
phoney nickel waiting for * (a 
change, and kept wishing Milly \ 
(that’s the wife) and I hadn 
come. I looked like something 
the cat had dragged in. 















The first pair of pages. They face in the complete self-covered booklet, the initial page, at the left, backing up the design on the front or page one 
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The figures given below, based on a 
quantity of ten thousand, use hourly 
rates current in Chicago. If your scale 
is lower, make needed revisions and 
add your profit. 


BIGGER ORG IOS: 05 6/51s2ceSls so 1 Ss arecslerd ciorers $10.30 
Paper stock (26 by 29) ........ss000 24.40 
Composition and makeup........... 15.00 
OG) Se] 2:1 (1 2 le a er 3:75 
Lockup: (6woforms) . 2.5.6.6 6:6 0666: 5.25 
Makeready (eight pages at a time).. 3.00 


Press run (four hours each form).... 13.00 
Daas hialiescacarcvae err orca eee ROE 1.00 
OR ees carooc ated Cane oentracie woe 325 
SEARO MEE Wit ace.sca.3 coho eo ror slarees 10.50 


MITIEINO 55-5. « siocrare vie aurocnneees 8.25 


Distribution of the booklets can be 
accomplished in many ways. They can 
be mailed out or distributed by school 
boys, Western Union or Postal Tele- 
graph messengers. They can be used 





as envelope and package enclosures. A 
quantity should be on the clothier’s 
wrapping counter to be handed out or 
picked up by customers. They can be 
used to particular advantage for dis- 
tribution at fairs, expositions, and club 
and other meetings held in the fall. 

Remember this—the size of the or- 
der may not be great enough to notice- 
ably increase your volume, but—every 
time you sell an order of this kind you 
have rendered a service that has in- 
creased the number of your good-will 
units. Customers so made cannot help 
but think of you when they are plan- 
ning other work later on. 

Three vital factors should be kept in 
mind when you decide to sell this mail- 
ing piece to a customer: 





(1) If you don’t make a profit on 
this piece, your efforts, and even our 
work and expense, have been a total 
loss. Figure your costs carefully. Use 
your own cost figures if you are cer- 
tain they actually cover your costs. If 
you are at all doubtful, turn to the 
Tarrant estimating article on page 69 
in this issue, where you will find a re- 
liable schedule of all costs as compiled 
by the United Typothetae of America. 
Use that and play safe. Then add a 
generous margin of profit. Remember 
that your customer is getting his art- 
work and copy and layout without any 
expense at all, and he expects you to 
take your profit, like any other good 
business executive! He expects to de- 
rive a profit from the money invested. 
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When it came time for the gang to go 
in swimming, I jumped into the old bath- 
ing suit I bought four years ago, and was 
just about to rush down to the pier when 
Milly grabbed me, hauled me back into 
our room and hissed, “You can’t go into 
the water looking like you do.” She was 
right as usual. Those d— moths hadn’t 
been satisfied with just my white trousers. 
Now, my swimming suit is old and there- 
fore more modest than the 1932 models, 
which show a wide area of one’s natural 
self, but mine did show open spaces where 
one’s hide is not supposed to be on exhibi- 
tion, even in the most extreme models of 
today. Well, all I could do was get dressed 
and let on I’d been having trouble with 
my stomach that day and didn’t think I 
would go in for fear of taking a cramp. 
After dark, I told the folks I felt better 
and tried to get up another 
<M, swimming party, but nobody 
was interested. Gee, but I had 
a rotten time there! 

Thinking about it next morn- 
ing when I dressed to go down 





to the office, I couldn’t help noticing how 
crummy my suit looked. It was frayed out 
at the edges of the coat sleeves and trouser 
cuffs. There were two or three patches in 
the seat of the pants and one on the coat. 
And I didn’t even have a really decent- 
looking necktie. All too old and worn. My 
shirts were all faded, scraggly at the neck, 
and buttons missing from most of them. 
I hadn’t bought a natty-looking hat since 
I could remember. My shoes were badly 
run downat the heels and threatening to let 
me out on the sidewalk through the soles. 
It was depression all right for me — in 
my head and all over. I know now that 
I'd felt it coming on for a long time, 
though I didn’t exactly realize it was be- 
cause I was a fit subject for the Salvation 
Army’s old-clothes depot. I felt and looked 
like the humble earthworm who’s been 
hooked and then turned down 
cold by the fish. NPE A / 
ee 





That night my thoughts went 
back to the cottage party and 
the half-dozen fellows and their 
wives who were there. “By 














Pages 4 and 5, the center of the 8-page self-covered booklet 














(2) You can sell this mailing piece 
better by taking this issue right along 
when you make your sales call. Show 
your prospect the illustrations; have 
him read the copy. Impress upon him 
the smart, snappy character of the art- 
work and layout, and dwell upon the 
fact that he can secure this fine-quality 
mailing piece at a price which ordi- 
narily would purchase a printed piece 
of merely commonplace quality. You 
have everything in your favor—every- 
thing that should make the first pros- 
pect want to order! 

(3) Go out and sell this piece as 
soon as you have estimated its selling 
price! Your competitors are no doubt 
subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
While you hesitate they may be on 


their way to solicit one of your best 
customers for this order. Be decisive! 
Go after this business without delay. 
It will make a bright spot in your busi- 
ness life during these dull times. 

As you will notice, we do not show 
the back page of this little, self-covered 
booklet. That space is left open for use 
by your customer. His name, address, 
and any special message he wishes to 
add would properly appear there. Pos- 
sibly he has some specialty he wants to 
announce or would like to make some 
statement about credit terms—what- 
ever personal phrasing he may wish to 
“get across” to the men of your com- 
munity, would receive fullest display 
and attention—directly above his own 
name. Perhaps he will wish to carry 








his name at the top of the back cover, 
listing below it the many items he car- 
ries in stock. His prospects would ap- 
preciate that. Whatever it may be, 100 
per cent reader visibility is assured! 


How to Place Your 
Electro Order 

The electros for the illustrations in 
this booklet may be purchased at the 
total price of $10.30 postpaid. These 
orders, which must all be accompanied 
by check, draft, or money order for the 
proper amount, should be addressed 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Special atten- 
tion is called to the fact that no electro 
orders can be filled when not accom- 
panied by the required payment. 








Judas,’ I exclaimed, as a 


sudden idea 


stuff for about half what I used to pay. I 





struck me all in a heap, “those birds 
haven't really got any better jobs than I, 
and if they can look decent, why can’t 
I) They’ve all had their wage and salary 
cuts, but they’re not worrying and hoard- 
ing their dough, like I guess I’ve been 
doing. I’m at least going down to buy half 
a dozen smart-looking neckties and some 
shirts the first thing tomorrow.” 

Well that ended the depression for me 
right then and there. Early next morning 
I waltzed into —— Clothing Com- 
pany and not only bought ties and shirts, 
but a beautiful suit, a knockout of a hat 





and a couple pairs of white flannel trousers; 
yes |! a swimming suit which will do credit 
to any cottage party and displays my skin 
where it out to be shown according to 
latest style trends. And I’m going to get 
- whatever else I need for 
aa. AY the well-dressed man. 
Y;, we A \ It’s been so long since 
Nea cai I bought any selection of 
| lit 4. clothes, I didn’t realize I 
ly | could get that tip-top 
\\ 





feel like kicking myself for not waking up 
sooner. I just fell into the habit of spend- 
ing less and less until I got squeamish 
about letting go of anything, foolishly 
thinking I could lick the depression that 
way. I didn’t get any fun out of it either; 
just felt gloomier and sourer till I climaxed 
it by making an ass of myself at Frank’s 
party out at the lake. 

I’ve got my self-respect back now where 
it ought to be. It’s all in the head, you 
know, in the place where the depression 
used to be. I am handing over this de- 
pression, lock, stock, and barrel, to you 
who may want to entertain it. I’m all 
caught up with it. That great old military 
character, who has won so many battles, 
General Optimism, is keeping me com- 
pany from now on and forevermore! 

You can do it, too! All _ 
it requires is the nerve to \»\Y 
clean out the ragged junk ;~— 
in your closet and dresser. 
Then watch the old chest 
expansion come back. 

















Pages 6 and 7, the latter concluding the text. The dealer’s name should be printed on page 8 
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New Books for the Printer’s 
Shop and Office Needs 





Do You Wish to Increase Array 
of Worthwhile Knowledge? 

There is every reason to surmise that 
there are many young men and women 
in the printing industry, and older men 
and women as well, who are not satis- 
fied with what they know. We see them 
in evidence constantly; the results of 
their efforts to acquire more knowledge 
bring these ambitious ones frequently 
before the industry’s eyes. Their great- 
est handicap, probably, is the fact that 
they, in common with most of the hu- 
man herd, have so little understanding 
of the technique of learning. In other 
words, they do not know how to guide 
their self-educational efforts to best ef- 
fect. A book which presents the art of 
learning should, then, accomplish two 
related aims: (1) assist all of those who 
would learn more, and (2) inspire others 
with the same ambition. 

“The Art of Learning,” by Walter B. 
Pitkin, professor of journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, is that book. As de- 
scribed in his own words: “It is a work 
book. In the hands of a lusty toiler it 
will show solid profits, for every part of 
it has been tried out carefully—if not 
by myself, then by other teachers and 
psychologists. Some of the methods de- 
scribed have been employed by thou- 
sands of learners, a few by hundreds of 
thousands, and others by smaller num- 
bers. But each one has been thoroughly 
tested. In this sense the book advises lit- 
tle or nothing novel. But it does bring 
together for the first time the most ad- 
vanced practices in the art of learning.” 

Professor Pitkin outlines four cogent 
reasons for learning more, at least one 
of which will strike home to every reader 
who has read to this point. They are: 
the new knowledge; the new leisure; the 
new unemployment; the new ethics of 
personality. Expanded a bit, these urges 
comprise: desire to understand the new 
facts which are appearing daily in be- 
wildering quantity in every field of hu- 
man endeavor; necessity of utilizing to 
advantage the increasing amount of lei- 


sure resulting from shortened working 
hours; ability to step into a new field of 
occupation in case you find it necessary ; 
hope of developing to the utmost your 
finest traits of personality. Is there any 
person beyond reach of at least one of 
those appeals? If he lacks the stamina 
necessary to achieve his goal, that of 
course is another question. 

Does this volume sound like a cult? 
Possibly it is. But any cult that offers 
such rewards as this, and by logical and 
pedagogically sound methods, might be 
well worth taking up, it seems. At least 
this reviewer is “sold” on the plan out- 
lined and is going ahead with it. If Pro- 
fessor Pitkin’s book will enable one to 
learn more of the important facts of our 
existence and to live a broader life, here 
is an immediate convert! 

“The Art of Learning” may be pur- 
chased through THE INLAND PRINTER 
at the price of $2.65 postpaid. 


Highlights on Perfected Design 
and Spacing of Lettering 

“The Design of Lettering,” by Egon 
Weiss, will appeal to commercial artists, 
art executives, printers’ service-depart- 
ment staff members, and to many others 
concerned with the spacing of hand let- 
tering or type characters. Although the 
book was primarily intended for archi- 
tects and designers, the content has an 
application to printing which the printer 
himself will not be slow to discover. 

One of the principal features of this 
work is the nearly two hundred repro- 
ductions of specimens of fine lettering. 
Chosen from sources widely varying in 
character and location, these examples 
themselves comprise a collection of let- 
tering which will serve as a genuine in- 
spiration to those persons who have to 
work with fine type faces. 

The chapter entitled “Spacing” will 
be found of particular significance by 
the printer or by ambitious employes in 
the composing room. The author has de- 
veloped a system for spacing the letters 
of words upon the basis of their “net 
values” —a system similar to that which 








the trained typographer employs when 
letter-spacing a line of display type, and 
yielding a similar improvement in the 
final effect of the work. 

Chapter headings in the volume are: 
Fundamentals of lettering; Equipment 
for lettering; Spacing; Roman minus- 
cules; Roman alphabets; Gothic alpha- 
bets; Gothic uncials; Italic and script; 
Commercial gothic and single-stroke let- 
ters; Modern roman and modern art; 
Numerals; Hebrew; Monograms and 
initials; Considerations in design; Let- 
tering in materials; Elementary ideas 
about color; Drawing for reproduction. 

“The Design of Lettering” now may 
be obtained from THE INLAND PRINTER 
at the price of $5.25 postpaid. 


A Compilation of the Important 
Dates in Printing History 

“Five Centuries of Printing,” by Wil- 
bur Fisk Cleaver, printing instructor at 
the Johnstown (Pa.) High School, is, as 
the subhead describes it, ‘a compilation 
of important events in the history of ty- 
pography.” This forty-eight-page book- 
let is a revised and enlarged edition of 
the popular work which was first pub- 
lished by Mr. Cleaver in 1927. 

Students of printing, and any others 
who may be interested in the historical 
background of printing, will be glad to 
place this worthy and inexpensive com- 
pilation of facts among their books on 
printing. It is to be purchased through 
the book department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for $1.00 postpaid. 


Basic Truths About Typography 
and Typographic Principles 

Briefly, “An Introduction to Typog- 
raphy,” by Philip Van Doren Stern, is 
intended as a text for newcomers in the 
typographic field. It comprises a com- 
petent study of the elementary phases 
of typography, accompanied by discus- 
sion of the principles of type design and 
of effective combinations of type faces. 
Chapter headings are as follows: 

The type itself; Type faces: a pres- 
entation; Setting type by hand; Setting 
type by machine; Selecting and combin- 
ing types; Ornaments, borders, and ini- 
tials; Type arrangement; Typographic 
styles; Preparing copy for the printer; 
Proofs and proofreading; Book typog- 
raphy; Advertising typography; Maga- 
zine typography; Making type layouts; 
Designing printed forms. 
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This book is of value for instructional 
purposes and to all who seek basic infor- 
mation upon typographic matters. It is 
to be purchased through THE INLAND 
PRINTER at the price of $4.15 postpaid. 


Textbook and Teacher’s Manual 
on Reporting for Beginners 

“A College Course in Reporting for 
Beginners,” by Curtis D. MacDougall, 
formerly head of journalism at Lehigh 
University, might better have used only 
the last three words of its title. While it 
actually is a college textbook, many a 
boy or girl, just out of high school, could 
benefit by reading this work even though 
enjoying no prospect of college training. 

The book comprises two parts: “Prin- 
ciples of News Writing” and “Reporting 
and Writing Special Kinds of News.” 
Part I covers the qualifications of a re- 
porter; nature of news; the news story’s 
structure; emphasizing the feature and 
making it attractive; newspaper Eng- 
lish; rewriting; identifications and au- 
thority in news. The second portion in- 
cludes the writing of a wide variety of 
news, such as personals; society; meet- 
ings; interviews; illness and death; ac- 
cidents and disasters; crime; weather; 
politics; business and finance; science 
and invention; sports; features. 

The text is generously sprinkled with 
specimens of newspaper writing, both 
good and otherwise, which illustrate the 
principles being laid down. Ideas are 
presented simply but forcefully, and in 
general the book should be of great ser- 
vice in impressing upon the reader a 
working knowledge of reporting. 

Mr. MacDougall has also prepared a 
teacher’s manual of exercises and sug- 
gestions for use in connection with his 
book. With a collection of-incidents as a 
foundation, the students work up their 
own stories and thus give the instructor 
an opportunity to determine and correct 
their weaknesses. However, this manual 
could be used to advantage by any per- 
son who, aspiring to be a reporter, would 
diligently apply himself to the writing 
of the exercises offered and then seek 
criticisms and helpful suggestions from 
some experienced reporter. 

The MacDougall book may be pur- 
chased through Tur INLAND PRINTER 
book department at the price of $3.25 
postpaid. The teacher’s manual may be 
obtained from the same source at the 
price of $2.65 postpaid. 
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Incidents From Daily Careers of 
Well Known Publishers 

“How Publishers Win,” by Herbert 
Hungerford, will appeal to all those who 
enjoy informal commentaries upon the 
careers of various newspaper and peri- 
odical publishers. The volume is not a 
textbook, but it contains many helpful 
and also enjoyable facts for those inter- 
ested in any phase of newspaper or peri- 
odical publishing. The writer has had 
considerable experience in circulation 
and editorial work, plus a wide acquain- 
tance among well known publishers, and 
he uses these resources to good advan- 
tage in the preparation of a book which 
most readers will most surely find ex- 
tremely interesting and helpful. 

“How Publishers Win” may be pur- 
chased through THE INLAND PRINTER 
at the price of $3.15 postpaid. 


Describes Early Attempts of Man 
to Record His Impressions 


“Black on White,” by M. Ilin, catches 
the attention at once because of the au- 
thor’s identity. Ilin is the writer of “New 
Russia’s Primer,” that book on the five- 
year-plan which has been so widely read 
in the United States. His writings, in- 
tended for Russian children and farm 
and factory workers in Russia, have also 
been found to appeal very strongly to 
the adults of many other countries. 

Subtitled “The Story of Books,” this 
author’s present writing traces in simple 
and yet uniquely picturesque sentences 
man’s efforts to record his thoughts. He 
begins with Itellius, who made a living 
library of his slaves, and carries on down 
the centuries, touching upon memory 
aids, picture letters, puzzle writing, and 
the various other groping steps in the 
direction of alphabets and printing. In 
the second section of this volume the 
author discusses books of ribbon, wax, 
and leather, and also devotes one chap- 
ter to paper and its many uses. 

“Black on White” may be purchased 
through THE INLAND PRINTER book de- 
partment at the price of $1.60 postpaid. 


Following the design of hand letter- 
ing, letters were cut by hand in relief 
upon a soft-steel punch which was hard- 
ened after the letter was finished. These 
punches were used only as dies to be 
driven into a block of soft metal to form 
a matrix for casting of the types. This 
matrix was placed in a hand mold and 


molten metal poured in, thus casting the 
letters only one at a time. 

Updike believes the molds were made 
of brass. Reed says: ‘The types of the 
fifteenth century differed in no essential 
particular from those of the nineteenth. 
Ruder and rougher and less durable they 
might be; but in substance and form, 
and in the mechanical principles of their 
manufacture, they claim kinship with 
the newest types of our most modern 
foundry.”—Wilbur Fisk Cleaver, “Five 
Centuries of Printing.” 


Tells How Large German Plants 
Are Organized and Run 

“Die Organisation der Groszdruck- 
erei” pertains to large printing estab- 
lishments and their organization. The 
compiler, Eugen Kollecker, divides his 
topic under thirty headings, or “reports 
out of practice,” as he terms them. He 
covers the subject thoroughly, the vol- 
ume’s 216 pages of octavo form, set in 
eight-point solid, is enriched by ninety- 
three illustrations and office forms. 

Herr Kollecker, a specialist in office 
organizing, bases his discourse on per- 
sonal experience, offering the work as a 
text for principals, as well as for super- 
intendents, assistants, and foremen in 
both large and small plants. 

A most serviceable volume, it is re- 
gretable that only those who know the 
German language can benefit by it. The 
publishers are Wilhelm und Bertha von 
Baensch Stiftung, Bankstrasse 3, Dres- 
den, A 1, Germany. 


Swedish Yearbook Is Gallery of 
Beautiful Ad Reprints 


“Svensk Reklam, 1931,” was recently 
issued as the yearbook of the Swedish 
Advertising Association. Its format is a 
large octavo of 158 pages, interspersed 
with many unnumbered pages of illus- 
trations, splendidly printed on a fine 
quality coated stock. Appended are ad- 
vertising pages, many on heavy plate 
paper, some in colors. 

Advertising and printing are very effi- 
ciently covered in the volume, which 
gives historical material as far back as 
1637, together with specimens of early 
Swedish printing. Advertising technique 
and mediums are stressed. At the close 
is a bibliography of international scope. 

It was published by P. A. Nortedt & 
Séner, Stockholm. In paper covers, it is 
listed at 714 kroner; cloth, 11 kroner. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 





By J. L. FRAZIER 


Printed work submitted for review in this section must be mailed 


flat, not rolled or folded, and all packages of specimens should be 


plainly marked ‘‘For Criticism.’’ Replies cannot be made by mail 














Lanston Monotype MAcHINE ComMPaANny, 
Philadelphia.—M onofacts, your revived mail- 
ing-folder type house publication, is attrac- 
tively made up and well printed on a pleasing 
dull-coated paper. It provides for a very good 
display of some of your type faces and the text 
matter contained on the inner spread is infor- 
mative and also quite interesting. 

Tue Kanan Press, New York City —Your 
business card is quite clever; the layout of the 
“Moving” blotter likewise. For 


Atex G. Hicuton, INcorporATED, Newark, 
New Jersey.—Your folder, “Initials,” is not 
only attractive and interesting as a piece of 
printing but highly informative on the matter 
of proper and effective use of initials, a sub- 
ject which is illustrated and described by prac- 
tical examples most cleverly. We are making a 
rather extensive showing of the piece. 

J. Faunt LeRoy, San Francisco—Thanks 
a lot for a copy of “The Flag,” a de luxe bit 


of typography and printing on fine-quality pa- 
per, in booklet form, the text of which is Ed- 
ward Brooks’ story of the origin and adoption 
of Old Glory, a choice literary morsel. As 
would be expected of one associated so long 
with the master, Dr. John Henry Nash, it is 
a keepsake that will be kept. 

Tue Appey Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts——We have read with interest and also 
admired the five attractive case-bound books 
entitled “Daily Jaunts in New 





the larger lines the cubistic let- 
tering does very well, but the 
blotter would have a better ef- 
fect and be more impressive if 
the lines of smaller size were 
in a clearer style. The contrast 
so provided would increase dis- 
play effectiveness without any 
serious sacrifice of harmony. 
ALFRED Tacey, of Leicester, 
England.—The Wine List of 
the Dorchester Hotel is excel- 


lent typographically and the RII 


binding, of metallic gold paper 
over thick boards, not merely 
makes it substantial but gives 
the book a quality appearance. 
It is a welcomed addition to a 
fine collection of outstanding 
distinctive specimens which we 
keep on hand for the gratifica- 
tion of our many visitors. 
Peters PrRinTING CoMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio.—The work,of 
the Nisley shoe concern which 
you submitted is excellent. The 
characterization can be applied 
to newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements as well as to the 
display cards and other pieces. 
The cards, featured by an at- 
tractive, informal arrangement 


across the top, are particularly 
effective in appearance. 

Leo A. Mater, of Richmond, 
Virginia —Our compliments on 
the several fine blotters of the 
Lewis Printing Company. All 
have unusual features of lay- 
out which make them atten- 
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| England,” and sincerely com- 
pliment you on the excellence 
of the workmanship by which 
they are characterized in every 
respect. We are sure recipients 
not only enjoyed them, as we 
did, but were impressed with 
the real ability demonstrated 
by you to do good work. 
DANIELS PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Boston, Massachusetts.— 
You have done a remarkably 
fine job on the brochure “Sara- 
toga Book” sampling the com- 
plete line of Saratoga papers of 
the International Paper Com- 
pany for the first time. Design 
and lettering are high class in 
every detail and the colors are 
not simply striking but correct 
and in good taste. Your work 
shows the papers to excellent 
advantage and the convenience 
of the item will be appreciated 
by printers generally. 
ROTAPRINTERS, INCORPORATED, 
New York City.—Your book- 
let “Production Mgr.” is inter- 
esting, particularly in view of 
the fact that a penny is glued 
on the cover design to serve as 
an “ornament.” It did not cost 
much to introduce this point of 
interest and novelty and the 
idea is passed along to others 
who might want to make use 
of the stunt on occasions. Exe- 
cuted on a popular make of 
office offset machine it is well 
done and an excellent exempli- 
fication of possibilities. 
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tion compelling, yet they are Cover, reduced from 714 by 11 inches, of menu and program brochure produced by 


WRIGHT PRINTING COMPANY, 


exceedingly simple structurally George W. Jones, Britain’s premier printer, for the dinner of the Library Committee Amarillo, Texas——Your blot- 
and are not at all involved. In _ of the Corporation of the City of London at which he acted as chairman. The full _ ter with a panel containing the 
other words they have definite charm of the original printed in black and dull orange on quality paper is here,on pame, address, and telephone 


punch and go over, as it were, 
instantly and with a bang. Col- 


coated stock, only suggested. This border was recut on wood from the title page of * 

s ‘ ; : number all set slantwise and 
Herodotus, printed by Ionnes and Gregorius Gregoriis, at Venice, in 1494. Drawings 
originally in the top and bottom panels, unquestionably the work of the artist who 


showing white against a color, 


ors are also effective and in made the designs for the Polifilo, printed by Aldus at Venice in 1499, have here been and which suggests, your busi- 


excellent harmony. 


replaced by the dolphin and by a drawing of Caxton in Westminster Abbey 


ness card, is impressive. The 
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Inside front cover (black stock) and initial text page of a striking, de luxe booklet by the Corday & Gross Company, 
Cleveland, on the original of which the cover is printed in gold and the text page in black and gold on India antique paper 


angle at which the card suggestion is placed, 
the brevity of the text, and the effect contrib- 
uted by the color background are such that 
the message goes over like a flash. Everyone, 
it seems, should marvel at the striking effect 
you achieved by such a simple expedient and, 
so, will want you to do something for them. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF PRINTING, of Bir- 
mingham, England.—Booklet No. 11 makes a 
fine showing of specimens of work done by 
students. Excellent in all respects, particularly 
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@ To try and describe automobile perform- 
ance, however fine, is a tax on words . . and 


on the reader thereof. 


@ So, in an effort to epitomize the first re- 
action of many to the new Pierce- Arrow 
Eights and Twelves, the word “Quiet” im- 


mediately suggests itself. 


@ What contributes to this all-desirable 
quality in a motor car are the elements that 


make for Pierce-Arrow's exceeding fineness. 


@ These cars are quiet for many excellent 
engineering and mechanical reasons, which 


it is the purpose of this brochure to present 


Cartes R. McDonatp, West 
Bend, Washington.—Though the 
consider the book-plate design 
whereon you have printed the 
owner’s photograph in lieu of his 
name is interesting on that ac- 
count and a satisfactory bit of 
type composition, it is in no way 
outstanding. Although not un- 
sightly or improper the graytone 
border doesn’t fit the type (a 
sans) nearly as well as solid rule. 
The latter if it is used should, of 
course, not be heavy. The letter- 
head of the Washington County 
Publishing Company is a much 
better piece of work, indicating 
a high degree of distinction and 
being impressive. The only fault 
to be found with it is that the 
two main lines are crowded. 

Loratne A. Wats, Oakland, 
California——Folders and small 
cards submitted by you are of 
a sane, modern character—inter- 
esting, unusual, and impressive. 
After noting their uniform ex- 
cellence, we were not surprised 
you carried off first prize in the 
recent advertising contest con- 








presswork, the specimens demonstrate a supe- 
rior type of instruction. About the only sug- 
gestion we have to make in the direction of 
improvement is that, in some cases—the bro- 
chure’s title page and the display page “An- 
nual Distribution of Prizes and Awards,” for 
example—the lines are crowded. This is one of 
the commonest faults in typography and one 
of the simplest to correct. Furthermore, few 
changes accomplish more to enhance the ap- 
pearance of typography than good spacing. 


ducted by this magazine and, of 
course, the house, Consolidated 
Printers, comes in for a share of 
the glory, being progressive enough to appre- 
ciate top-notch work and to furnish the fine 
array of types you have to work with. Such 
good typography must, of course, be appre- 
ciated by customers of the company. There is 
nothing at all to criticize about the work but 
many features to be admired. 

D. H. Zorcer, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— 
Some of the cleverest things which come here 
cannot be shown, specimens for example fea- 
tured by blind embossing like that on your 
letterhead. So our readers may 
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adapt the good idea, however, 
we must describe it. At an angle 
in the upper left-hand corner, 
the blind-embossed panel (with 
your name and address printed 
inside in black ink) gives a very 
good suggestion of a business 
card. The real stunt, however, is 
the suggestion of a paper clip at 
the top effected by printing a 
piece of bent rule thermograph- 
ically with aluminum ink. This 
catches a corner of the suggested 
business card and makes the ef- 
fect most realistic as well as be- 
ing novel in appearance. 
STIGBERG CoMPANYy, of Water- 
bury, Connecticut.—Very excel- 
lent ideas of layout characterize 
the specimens you submit which, 
on that account more especially, 
register effectively. There seems 
to be nothing flat, drab, or static 
about any of them, in fact the 
only adverse criticism which we 
find occasion to offer is that the 
decorative features rather domi- 
nate the type on your blotter 
“Printing Is the Inseparable 
Companion of Achievement.” 
This could be corrected by al- 
lowing more space between the 











Cover of another of the distinguished pieces in the Pierce-Arrow 
series for which praise is due the Corday & Gross Company 
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Characterful and impressive booklet cover worked up 
by a student of Chiswick Polytechnic School, London 


two main lines and the rules used 
in connection, and eliminating 
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the brackets around the small type in 
the lower left-hand corner. On the 
other blotter the type is a size smaller 
than should have been used. 
NORTHWESTERN POLYTECHNIC, of 
Kentish Town, London, England.— 
“The Yearbook” of the printing de- 
partment is excellent, although we 
would like the impressive cover de- 
sign more if the rules which are shown 
in red between the lines of type had 
been omitted. While, of course, they 
provide a measure of weight where it 
might appear to be needed the effect 
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Effective shop-made illustration features 
this folder title page by Glenn J. Church, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. The original is in 
black and light blue on blue antique stock 


they have in making the matter diffi- 
cult to read overbalances any advan- 
tage in the point mentioned, and they 
are not attractive ornament. Layout 
on all the display specimens shown is 
simple yet effective, and the display is 
introduced with decided intelligence. 
In fact, the only mistake we consider 
worth mentioning is the most com- 
mon of all perhaps, and among the 
easiest to overcome—spacing. Lines, 
in some cases even in display, are 
spaced entirely too closely. 

THE SHEFFIELD-FISHER COMPANY, 
of Rochester, New York.—“It’s Talk, 
Talk, Talk That Makes the Breaks,” 
a folder for the Wilmot Castle Com- 
pany, is an excellefft modern sample 
of layout and composition. The only 
faults to be found with it are the 
weakness of the nurse-clad women on 
the inside spread, due to the white 
clothing which affords such a little 
contrast to the paper, and spacing be- 
tween words being in some cases too 
wide. Increasing of the size of the 
word “Talk” each time it is repeated 
in the title on the front is a factor in 
the interesting effect created by the 
title page. Although we would prefer 
the text in type a size smaller the 





booklet “Continental Kodaks” is im- 
pressive and has the right atmosphere. 
We did, as you suggested, get a kick 
out of the blotter bearing as text the 
letter of an Oklahoman to his banker. 

Mansi Printinc Company, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts.—The letterhead 
designs you submit, presumably pro- 
duced for some bond paper manufac- 
turer, are among the most interesting 
we have seen. This is particularly true 
in view of the fact that the illustra- 
tions which feature them were pro- 
duced from the shop material, such as 
rules, ornaments, and electro metal, 
with the aid of a saw trimmer, chute 
board, and graver. They are therefore 
suggestive to other readers not only 
because of their effectiveness in de- 
sign but for the manner in which they 
were produced. As one result of the 
showing we are making on another 
page we are sure more of like charac- 
ter will shortly come through from 
other readers. Good ideas, all easily 
adaptable, are suggested by practically 
every one of them. Henry L. Blair, 
who designed and worked them out, 
is not only quite talented but has 
also quite original ideas. 

F. Ernest Nacusavur, San Diego, 
California —If the type on the front 
cover of The San Diego Craftsman for 
June were opened up just a little, ef- 
fectiveness would be measurably in- 
creased. Layout is unusual, decidedly 
informal, and impressive. A question 
arises as to the colors used on the 
cover. They are harmonious enough, 
but the decorative features are printed 
in the color strongest in tone value 
whereas the feature of most impor- 
tance in every piece is the message, 
hence the type. General effect, as al- 
ready suggested, is very good, hence 
these suggestions are offered for gen- 
eral consideration and for what they 
may be worth. Frye & Smith’s blotter 
“The sun is just rising” is interesting 
and impressive, although it seems that 
the type set in the shield-shaped panel 
should be shaped more nearly in ac- 
cord with the contour of the panel 
and also show more nearly uniform 
margins all around. 

Brian MErepiTH, Montreal, Can- 
ada.—Except for the fact that the 
type matter is too solid, we admire 
your publication The Seigneur. With 
the cuts well located layout is excel- 
lent; distinction and a modern note 
are introduced by reason of the way 
several of them “bleed” off the page. 
Even where a large number of rela- 
tively big plates are found they are so 
skilfully placed as to give a pleasing 
and a well-balance effect. Headings 
are good and the advertisements, dis- 
play of which is for the most part set 
in sans serif, reflect a sufficient degree 
of consistency and unity to give the 
publication as a whole a thorough- 
bred appearance. There’s nothing sug- 
gestive of patchwork about it in any 
respect and the cover designs, four- 
color reproductions of sports paint- 


- ings, are not only eminently suitable 


but all are exceptionally well printed. 
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Ano IT CAME TO PASS IN THE FOUR 


hundred and eightieth year after the children of 


Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the 
fourth year of Solomon's reign over Israel, in the 
month Zif, which is the second month, that he 
began to build the house of the Lord. And the 
house which king Solomon built for the Lord, 
the length thereof was threescore cubits, and the 
breadth thereof twenty cubits, and the height 
thereof thirty cubits. And the porch before the 
temple of the house, twenty cubits, was the length 
thereof, according to the breadth of the house; 











This page, shown in our May issue, and there improperly credited to 
the Birmingham (England) School of Printing, is reprinted in order 
that credit where credit is due may be given the Bristol School of Printing 





Progress of Offset Lithography 
Subject of May Meeting 


Mergers, no matter what kind they may be, are not always 
to be desired. Sometimes they make for efficiency and some- 
times they submerge the weaker element. But when the East 
Bay Club of Printing House Craftsmen pools its interests 
with the San Francisco Club in the matter of holding joint or 
combined meetings, everybody concerned is greatly bene- 
fited. This was particularly true of the combined May 
monthly meeting of the clubs, which was devoted to that up- 
and-coming branch of the printing industry, to wit, “Offset 
Lithography."’ €No branch of the printing industry has shown 
such rapid progress as has the lithographic phase of printing 
From the date of the invention of lithography by Senefelder— 
about one hundred and forty years ago—to the introduction 
of the four-color litho-offset press in the modern and up-to- 
date plant of The Traung Label and Lithograph Company 
is, in comparison with the life of other branches of the indus- 
try, a relatively short space of time. The advancement made, 
however, by the lithographers is positively amazing. The+ 
beautiful results obtained, combined with the economy and 
speed of production, surpass anything that has been done by 
the older branches of the printing industry. (This advance- 
ment was strikingly and forcibly brought to the attention of 
the Craftsmen who were fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity of attending the May meeting and to have the rare privi- 
lege of viewing the new and only successful four-color offset- 
lithographic press in the world. (The plant visit was made 
possible through the courtesy of Mr. Louis Traung and his 
associates of The Traung Label and Lithograph Company, of 
San Francisco. The whole process of lithography was covered 
thoroughly from the first rough sketch to the finished printed 
sheet. The hydraulic rotary transfer press (an invention of 
Traung brothers) was demonstrated, as was the step-and- 
repeat photo-composing camera, a photo-mechanical process 
which not only speeds up the making of engravings but en- 
sures perfect register on all four colors, and practically elimi- 
nates handwork. CAIl these remarkable developments were 
ably demonstrated and explained to the visitors by the experts 
in charge of the various departments and their skilled assist- 
ants. (The focal point of interest was, however, the new 
$75,000 four-color offset press. It was running at top speed, 
smoothly and efficiently, in four colors, with perfectly clean 
delivery. It is an amazing piece of machinery. It is revolutionary 
in its advancement, and it paves the way for more than four 
colors. (There is no doubt that the improvements now being 
made in the manufacture of metallic inks, gold and silver, 
for example, will eventually necessitate more additions to 
the press so that bronzing and varnishing will all be done 
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Another gem from the shores of the ocean on the west where crafts- 
manship exemplifies all the term implies. The original 6-by-9-inch 
page is printed in black and a nice violet tint on India-tint coated stock 
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A distinctive note is struck by these covers from the house publication 
of the Southwest Printing Company, Dallas, Texas, which is not only 
creditable but justifies the slogan ‘‘More Than Printers.’’ They are not 
only characterful and impressive but have the desirable combination 
of quick identification and freshness. Black and silver are used on the 
original of the April design whereas for May black and gold were used 
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You may feel quite proud of your 
publication; in its way it is compar- 
able with such magazines of the smart 
set as Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar. 
MERCANTILE PRINTING COMPANY, 
Worcester, Massachusetts.—While we 
do not consider the blotter “So I Ups 
and Says to Him—Oh Yeah ?” in any 
respect bad, the most was not made 
of the opportunity. Not only to make 
the snappily worded heading stand 
out more effectively to catch the eye 
and interest the reader but to give the 
form as a whole a better effect of bal- 
ance, the heading should have been 
larger and the signature smaller. A 
more serious fault than that, how- 
ever, is the diffused effect due to the 
crowding of lines, the lack of sufficient 
white above and below the text group, 
and by the introduction of brackets 
alongside it. These brackets serve no 
practical purpose which compensates 
for the effect they have in drawing 
attention from the copy. One cannot 
read comprehendingly when all the 
time some ornamental feature adja- 
cent is demanding his attention. If he 
does read the copy, the degree of con- 
centration essential to clear under- 
standing is not given and, of course, 
the impression cannot be strong. 
Kase BrotHEers Company, Mount 
Morris, Illinois.—‘Printing Publica- 
tions” is an unusually attractive and 
impressive booklet, sanely and effec- 
tively modern. The halftone used as 
a part of the front and back cover 
pages, showing groups of magazines 
you print, is weak and gray in spots. 
On that account it scarcely balances 
the tone of type and rule in the title 
panel on the front. Character and dis- 
tinction are given by this showing 
which, at a glance, makes it entirely 
plain what you do and, to an extent, 
how you do it. The handling of the 
halftone illustrations on the inside, 
“bled” at edges of the pages, is smart 
and impressive. While the type used 
for the text, a sans serif, is in thor- 
ough keeping with the illustrations 
and their handling, as well as the lay- 
out, it is not as clear a style as we con- 
sider the text composition demands. 
However its suitability, as indicated, 
compensates to a great extent. Press- 
work is excellent and the booklet is 
so well handled editorially it all but 
equals a trip through your plant. 
ALBERT W. Post, of Prospect Park, 
New Jersey.—The blotter “Care Plus 
Judgment” is interesting as to layout 
but the Copperplate Gothic and the 
line of Engravers Roman at the bot- 
tom seem inharmonious notes, both 
with respect to the roman body type 
and the heading in Kabel. Not more 
than two styles should be used in a 
piece of this kind, if in any piece, and 
whatever the kind they should be to 
some degree harmonious. At any rate 
there should not be too many con- 
trasts. Old-fashioned and ugly types 
should be absolutely avoided. Lines of 
text are crowded, as a moment’s con- 
sideration will certainly disclose. The 
envelope corner could be interesting 





if the type were larger and the lines 
spaced a bit farther apart. As it stands 
the decoration overbalances and so 
dominates the type. The letterhead is 
too scattered, lacks unity, and the 
name is too small in relation to the 
size of the design as a whole. There is 
too little contrast between the differ- 
ent features, hence the important ones 
do not stand out as they should. Good 
contrast, remember, is the essence of 
the most effective display. 














OING business with a lot of 
crabbed folks is no sinecure. 
But there do seem to come 


times when everybody gets under the 


sign of the Concer, and the business 
man has to make the best of it. About 
the most potent incantation to break 
the spell is @ series of well-planned 
pieces of direct-mail advertising. 
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Not much copy but what there is carries 
weight and there’s no discounting the at- 
tention-arresting power of this blotter 


R. H. Pepprtn, Berkeley, California. 
—We like most of the letterheads you 
submit, an exception being the one of 
William C. Diehl whereon, it seems, 
the type matter is subordinated quite 
too much to the rules. The essentials 
fail in impressing themselves as they 
should. One good feature of all your 
work is general design, which prop- 
erly follows simple lines and avoids 
complexity. A particularly good let- 
terhead is that for the Joint Ameri- 
canism Committee; the arrangement 
is simple and orderly—due to which 
and also nice type contrast there is 
real display effectiveness. Watch, how- 
ever, the combination of types of de- 
cidedly different shape, as found on 
another piece. A modern and colorful 
touch is given to the envelope corner 
of the Paramount Press yet there is 
nothing odd, bizarre, or in the least 
complex about it. This demonstrates 
that what some seek to achieve by the 
so-called modernistic methods is to be 
secured more effectively through some 
simple expedient such as this rule 
printed in red across the left-hand 
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upper corner. Personally we would like it bet- 
ter if all three lines were in Cooper Black. 

W. F. Humpurey Press, of Geneva, New 
York.—“Nearly a Half-Century of Progress” 
is a fine brochure, something you may feel 
proud of, in fact, and a fine illustrated descrip- 
tion of your plant. While we do not admire the 
first inside, or foreword, page as set entirely in 
capitals of small size, particularly because it is 
difficult on that account to read, yet the only 
serious criticism we have to offer concerns the 
cover design. It is not because it is unattrac- 
tive, for it is not, but because it is too weak. 
If the panel were deeper—possibly also some- 
what wider—and the type of the title larger, 
the design would not only be more in keeping 
with the page size but with the importance of 
the piece. If we wished to comb even closer, 
we would suggest that the lines of text could 
be spaced a point or even two points farther 
apart. The Scotch Roman has short descenders 
and requires more spacing between lines than 
the shoulder provides. Indeed, in nearly every 
case, even with faces having a particularly 
large shoulder like original Caslon or Cloister, 
lines are helped by additional one-point lead- 
ing. Presswork is excellent, as is page layout. 

Rous & Mann, of Toronto, Ontario.—‘‘Can 
Both Win” is one of the cleverest direct adver- 
tising pieces we have seen in a long time. A 
folder (French-style fold) and the feature that 
most of all contributes to its outstanding ef- 
fect is the use of an actual pair of dice as orna- 
ments on the front. These, with “two” up on 
one and “five” up on the other, appear just 
below a large question mark which follows 
just under the title “Can Both Win?” The ti- 
tle and interrogation point are printed in blue 
and are embossed on stock also blue and pro- 
nouncedly laid, and the white dice make a 
striking contrast. The outside sheet of the 
front section of the folder is die-cut to the size 
of the dice, the panels serving as guides for 
gluing the bones to the under sheet in just the 
right positions. Of course, due to the double 
sheet of the French fold, they do not show in- 
side. The message on the third page is a most 
effective one and impressively presented. You 
will benefit a lot from the distribution of this 
folder. Almost everyone who received a copy 
undoubtedly said: ‘Well, anyone who can con- 
ceive such ideas, write such copy, and present 
it all in such an unusual manner is a good 
enough printer for me.” 

CuiswicK PoLyTECHNIC ScHoot, London, 
England.—Specimens produced in your new 
printing department under the direction of 
John C. Tarr are of exceptionally good grade, 
especially with respect to the attention given 
display values and, to a somewhat less pro- 
nounced extent, layout. As a matter of fact 
there is only one feature which is seriously at 
fault, line spacing, and that is particularly evi- 
dent because it is most apparent in lines of dis- 
play rather than text. An extreme example is 
the title page of the folder “Fourth Annual 
Exhibition” set in sans. The space between 

lines—all caps by the way, and they require 
more space between lines than lower case—is 
no more than is evident between letters, in 
some instances than between words, whereas 
it should really be greater. As a result this page 
} has the appearance of a jumble, and the inter- 
i. esting informal layout which would be espe- 
: cially good in connection with proper spacing 
fails to show to advantage in consequence. To 
a lesser extent spacing between lines on the 
| title page “The Layout” is inefficient, as there 
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These snappy letterhead designs by Henry L. Blair, of the Mansir Printing Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, demonstrate potentialities not recognized in most printing plants. The simple but effective illus- 
trations which feature them were produced from shop material such as rules, ornaments, and electrotype 
metal with the aid of a saw, chute board, and graver. Needless to say the colors varied according to design 
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is too much below the lines “Layout” in rela- 
tion to space between lines and rules in the 
group just above the illustration. We are re- 
producing one of the especially good items. 
Kutztown (Pa.) PuBLIsHiInc COMPANY.— 
Although we feel that the rules on the cover 
crowd the type too closely, we consider the 
booklet “Another Forward Step in Seidel Ser- 
vice” very fine nevertheless, and despite the 
fact, too, that the cut on the title page is a bit 
too deep and compels a small degree of crowd- 
ing there also. Text pages are modern, snappy, 
and decidedly interesting, as well as attractive 
and very readable. The Rajah Temple booklet 
is not as good, though the cover is interesting 
and unusual. Crowding is particularly notice- 
able on the title page, which doesn’t hang to- 
gether, as it were, with the right degree of 
unity. Smaller sizes of type for some of the 
lines, to permit of more grouping as well as 
contrast (there are too many lines nearly the 
same size), would have helped, as would a 
band across the bottom, which the smaller 
lines would help to permit. It is always diffi- 
cult to make anything out of a page whereon 
there are two facsimile signatures at the bot- 
tom, as here, and which perforce must be 
placed on one line and with open space be- 
tween. The pages of text throughout appear 
crowded—in fact are—and the effect of the 
italic caps on page 7 is not at all good. For one 
thing, there are too many of them in a mass, 
and, for another, they are too nearly the size 
of the italic upper-and-lower-case line above. 
GLENN J. Cuurcu, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
—We have enjoyed looking over the speci- 
mens in your latest portfolio “A Layout Idea 
for You,” and profited too. You have the 
knack of introducing an effect of pep without 
making use of eccentric or bizarre layout fea- 


From the Deskof | 


JOHN M. LAMOUREUX 
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Memo-pad design by John M. Lamoureux, one of 
the stars on the staff of Warwick Typographers 





tures or type, and the work is as impressive 
as can be, yet altogether sane. One or two 
suggestions for improvement might be made, 
although not absolutely demanded. The first 
concerns the green used as the second color on 
the letterhead of Shady Bend Tourist Homes. 
It is a wee bit faint and (strange though this 
seems) glaring for the illustration, but quite 
too much so for the line of lettering. It is a 
tone for decoration rather than letters. The 
lines of the main display on the blotter “Ad- 
vertise or Fossilize’ are, as we imagine you 
realize, too close to each other; there should 
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ASCRIBED TO PUBLIUS LENTULUS, AN OFFICIAL OF JUDEA IN 
THE REIGN OF TIBERIUS CAESAR, TO THAT MONARCH IN ROME 


jihere lives at this time in Judea a man of singu- 
lar virtue, whose name is Jesus Christ, whom | 

/ the barbarians esteem as a prophet, but his | 
followers love and adore him as the off-spring 








from the graves and heals all sorts of diseases | . 
with a word or touch - »#e is a tall man, well shaped and of an | 


‘formed with exquisite symmetry; his beard, and of a color suitable 
| to his hair, reaching below his chin and parted in the middie like a 
«| fork; his eves bright blue, clear and serene, look innocent, dignified, 
‘manly and mature. 3n proportion of body most perfect and capti- 
‘| Dating: his arms and hands delectable to behold. - » He rebukes 
‘| With majesty, counsels with mildness, his whole address, whether | 
in word or deed, being eloquent and grave. Ao man has seen him 
laugh, vet his manners are exceedingly pleasant, but he has wept 
frequently in the presence of men. #e is temperate, modest and 
‘| ise. -*2 man for his extraordinary beauty and divine perfection, 
‘| surpassing the children of men in eoery sense. 
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A broadside the original of which, in size 1112 by 1714, is printed in three colors, black, vermilion, and dull 

blue (the latter being used for the border here bendayed in black form), on rough white paper with deckled 

edges all around. The white sheet is mounted on black cover-stock showing a one-half-inch margin all 

around. Goudytext, the face used, is perhaps the most beautiful blackletter type yet designed. Finished off 
with excellent presswork, the piece is highly creditable to the Metropolitan Press, of Seattle 


be about six points more space between them. _ blue stock, makes an impression hard to forget 
While in one or two instances we note a ten- and impossible to pass carelessly. 


dency toward the use of larger body type than 
is desirable, the remaining blotters are fine— 
in fact, the kind that should get results. Pos- 
sibly the most attractive specimen in the lot is 
the title page of the folder for the Central 
Power Company, “Greater Service.” A simple 
silhouette illustration in delicate blue, with the 
limited amount of type in black on a very light 


Scott-Rice Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma.— 
“A Story of Achievement,” the achievement 
being the steady growth of your company, re- 
flects much credit upon you, not only for the 
progressive management that made the growth 
possible but for the ability to do such good 
work on the brochure. We would like the im- 
pressive and decidedly suggestive cover design 





Tyler Kay Company, Inc. 
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Letterhead originally printed in black and medium gray by Walter H. LeVasseur, typographer of Buffalo 
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UP THE YEARS T0 210 
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132 


132 SOUTH CLARK ST. 





118 


116 E. RANDOLPH ST. 








53 
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PANIC! Trade and industry 
disorganized . Widespread bank 
failures, and commercial hysteria « 
Unemployment stalking the land, 
leaving a trail of strikes and riots « 
“Black “94”... September Ist, 
1894, with fear on every side, 
The Gunthorp- Warren Printing 


Company first opened ite doors 
at 53 Dearborn Street, Chicago «.« 


PREPARATION . A new century, 
with industry girding for tremen- 
dous opportunities unfolding before 
men’s eyes « Electricity, steel and 
tron, transportation, construction— 
new problems and new enterprise « 
In ‘99, America on the march! 

«+ Gunthorp-Warren in step « 
Outgrowing the first tiny shop, 
three floors were taken over at 118 
East Randolph Street « New lino- 
types and more presses were 
installed; Night and Day service 
was initiated, never since discon- 
tinued « As the sun of industry 
rose upon a stupendous century, 
Gunthorp-Warren stood ready .» « 


ADJUSTMENT . Growing pains of 
industry, relieved by law, by public 
opinion, and by economic fiat . 
Teeth to the doctrine of equal 
rights for small enterprige and 
great trust alike . Discriminations 
wiped out, monopolistic abuses 
controlled . Temporary recession, 
just long enough for men to feel 
the ghosts of ‘93 over their shoul- 
ders . Then forward—and forward 
also Gunthorp - Warren . In 1903. 
to 152 South Clark Street for 
thirty years of hard-won progress, 
through the panic of 1907, the 
havoe of War, and violent post-war 
deflation . Growing business com- 
pelled further expansion in 1923, 
from 33,000 square feet at “132.” 
into two adjoining buildings « 
Better monotypes, linotypes and 
presses have added increasing eff- 
ciency year by year « Steadily and 
solidly, Gunthorp-Warren has sur- 
vived wild inflation uninflated, up 
the years to now . And now .. 


FORWARD AGAIN! Born in « 
serious panic, reinforced during 
widespread decline, advanced while 
business faltered and stood still, 


and further refined when recession 

























ruled, once again Guathorp-Warren 
faces general stagnation of industry 
with complete confidence . Now 
again we see business hesitate and 
executives curtail with the blindness 
born of doubt . On every side we 
hear the bewildered ery: “What 
shall we do? What shall we do? 

«+ Our answer for 1932 is to 
move —to move our entire organi- 
zation to 210 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, into a better planned shop 
than we've ever seen, with the 
finest, most modern equipment 
obtainable ¢ Our answer to ancer- 
tainty is to look ahead and Go 
Forward courageously, counting 
this depression like all the others 
we have weathered, as but another 
milestone on the broad highway of 
progress « Night and Day, as for 
the past thirty-three years, you will 
find us at our new location going 
right ahead, turning out sales 
building printing for aggressive 
business men whose slogan of today 
in the same as ours since 18%: 
“Forward Again with Confidence!” 





HE GUNTHORP-WARREN PRINTING COMPANY 





better if the lettering of the title were set in a 
good roman instead of the script, which does 
not just seem to fit in with the impressive rec- 
tangular illustration, a monument or base for 
one made up, pyramid style, of sections each 
denoting a year in the firm’s history. We re- 
gret, too, that the title page is set in large sizes 
of Bodoni, feeling that the type of this page 
should have been one or the other of the faces 
used for the charming pages of text, where Eve 
italic is used for the headings and light-face 
Vogue for the body. There is a degree of in- 
consistency about the booklet in consequence 
of the introduction of Bodoni. Each page of 
the text describes or illustrates a phase of your 
work or a section of your plant; for instance, 
there is text on a left-hand page on steel and 
copper engraving, whereas, on the right-hand 
page facing, a view of the engraving depart- 
ment takes up the entire page. Illustrations are 
lithographed exceptionally well too, and with 


Center spread of folder which is not only highly 
creditable as such to the Chicago concern issuing 
it but which relates an accomplishment the like of 
which is seldom witnessed. In addition to the two 
colors here indicated as being used, blue being the 
second on the original, the letters of the company’s 
name in the reverse panel at the bottom were silver 


a line border rather lighter than the tone of 
the illustrations themselves, these make a most 
satisfying appearance. 

M. Burton WEAvER, of Lansdale, Pennsyl- 
vania.—In the main you have done commend- 
able work on the booklet “(George Washington 
Bicentennial Celebration in Lansdale.” Not 
only is the cover effective, but the layout is in 
keeping with the style in vogue in Washing- 
ton’s day. The cover stock might well have 
been lighter, the brown suggesting a degree 
of dullness, though of course it does contrib- 
ute to the old-time effect suggested by the ty- 
pography. There is too little space between the 
two main lines of the title page, particularly in 
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This bit of novelty mein was set completely 
wee ralsciand tyes commana No cuts were used. 











For this novel blotter Edgar A. Peterson and Don Parkes, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, deserve a lot of praise. 
The original is printed in three colors, silver being applied inside of the bands across the top and bottom 








view of the large amount of white space in the 
page and the fact that one of the lines is quite 
widely letter-spaced. Space is too limited be- 
low the last line of the page; it should be more 
nearly the same as the amount at the ends of 
the line. Furthermore, we do not like the spell- 
ing-out of the city name at the left of the line, 
with the state name abbreviated at the right, 
the latter being so much shorter than the for- 
mer as to throw the design out of balance. 
Also, the effect of the widely spaced hyphens 
between the two parts of the line is not good. 
It was also a mistake, we consider, to use the 
ornaments between what would otherwise per- 
haps be paragraphs in the opening text page, 
and, in view of the wide letter-spacing of the 
caps in most of the lines on page 8, there 
should be more space between lines. One more 
point in conclusion: There is too little space 
between words in the running head in relation 
to the amount of letter-spacing. 

A. B. McCattistTErR, Los Angeles.—If there 
has ever been a school yearbook produced to 
compare typographically with the one you 
turned out for the John Marshall High School, 
entitled “The Barrister,” it has not come this 
way. Indeed in its physical aspects it is charm- 
ing and comparable with the finer work you 
have done where such was expected—yes, on 
items where the best is the rule, and that means 
comparable with the best in the art of print- 
ing. It all starts with the right kind of paper, 
toned antique, on which the type pages in Cas- 
lon, with correct and ample margins, show to 
best possible advantage. Informality without 
sacrifice of dignity is achieved through the 
name or running head being placed in the outer 
margin of each page in two lines, “The Barris- 
ter” and “1932,” about half an inch below the 
top of the type page. With this in the beautiful 
new Goudy Text, and the page number just a 
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trifle larger than customary at the bottom of 
the type page close to the outside, character 
and interest are introduced. The Goudy Text 
in large size is used for the title line on the 
cover, printed in deep blue on a medium blue 
grained cover stock, and also for the main line 
of the title page, and makes a delightful con- 
trast with the Caslon of the body and other 
display units. It is hard to describe adequately 
such a piece of work, indeed of necessity more 
space is devoted to inferior than to fine work. 

W. W. Srrasic, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
—While the first impression of the booklet 
“He’s Nothing But a Little Boy” is generally 
pleasing, caused particularly by the attractive 
stock, the title label glued on is too big, or 
rather the margin around the rule on it is too 
wide. If this margin were only about a pica 
wide and the label were on straight the effect 
would be considerably better. Another point— 
the arrangement of the lines, the title being in 
six with the last three indented but unlike the 
first three—makes the matter seem to relate to 
two things instead of one. There is the sugges- 
tion of division, which should not be the case. 
On the first and second inside pages you have 
placed the very limited amount of type matter 
in the exact vertical center of the page. Not 
only does this create a monotonous appearance 
(equality should usually be avoided), but, due 
to the fact that the optical center is above the 
actual center, it suggests that the type groups 
are below center and therefore makes the pages 
appear to be overbalanced—specifically, bot- 
tom heavy. Furthermore, the regulation text 
pages are too short in relation to the paper 
page, and are not only not in proportion, as 
they should be, but create unpleasing margins. 
Presswork is far too weak, and we consider 
that you made a mistake in printing the type 
matter in the rather weak brown. It would 
pay you to obtain one of the several good 
books available on the subject of design in re- 
lation to typographical display. 

SeLicson & CLARE, LimiTeEp, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal.—We have found No. 7 of your 
house journal Output of considerable interest, 
the article therein being particularly informa- 
tive and interesting reading too. While there is 
interest in the informal arrangement and let- 
tering of the cover design, its relative lack of 
clarity is detrimental to interest and attention. 
Advertising pages are apparently hurriedly set 
without following the simplest of layouts, and 
lack not only in display impressiveness as a re- 
sult but good appearance. The wide variety of 
types combined in them tends to keep the pub- 
lication from having that degree of character 
which sets it apart from others. By featuring a 
single style a paper-is given a degree of indi- 
viduality, though the type may be a more or 
less common one, but when types are mixed 
helter-skelter, as they are in most work even 
where facilities are better perhaps, the effect is 
more or less mongrel. The handling of the text 
matter is better than that of the ads, but here 
again there is the question of type faces. For 
the main heads you are utilizing a sans face, 
whereas the subheads are set in a contrasty 
bold face like Century. To be in tune with the 
monotone sans-serif letter a text face should 
be soft, that is, there should be little difference 
in weight between stems and hairlines. There 
is too much open space around the side heads 
for which the text is indented, and a great im- 
provement would result if the lines of the main 
and other heads were considered more seriously 
as to length, particularly in relation to the ef- 
fect that varying lengths have upon contour. 
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SPENCER PrinTING Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri—There is much to commend about 
the work you submit and something to con- 
demn, and, since the latter will take less space 
and others are waiting in line, we shall pass 
the former with the statement that your prod- 
uct is considerably above average commercial- 
plant grade. While clean, the presswork on the 
many halftones in the Wentworth annual is 
weak and paler than we consider it should be. 


sible if the best effect is to be attained—old- 
style roman showing a minimum of difference 
between stem and hairline; Bookman; Clois- 
ter, and the like. All this is stated despite the 
fact that in advertising the commonest asso- 
ciation with the sans display is Bodoni, the 
ultimate in contrasty types. The practice may 
be more effectively defended in the case of ad- 
vertising that vies with other displays for at- 
tention, and in the pages of a brochure like 








George Washington 


TRONG, self-sacrificing, determined, George Washington, Commander-in-chief of the American 
Army during the Revolutionary War, led the fight for freedom. The first President of the United 
States, he stands as the founder of our nation. We are today, nearly two hundred years after his 


birth, enjoying the fruits of his greatness. We are Americans because he was a truly great American. 
Washington’s father, who had died when George was twelve years old, was married twice. George was 
his fifth child, the first by his second wife. He was born at Bridge’s Creek, Westmoreland, Virginia, 
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remarkable that he gave the task of surveying his lands to a lad ot sixteen. But Washington accepted 
the trust, rode through the forests and over the mountains to his first important work. He was gone 
about five weeks, and returned with a diary of each day’s experiences, several maps and a complete sur- 
vey of Lord Fairfax’s estate. Upon the recommendation of Lord Fairfax, who was tremendously pleased 
with the job which George had done, he was appointed official surveyor of Culpeper County at an 
age when most boys are still in school. His salary was fifty pounds (about two hundred and fifty dollars) 
a year. After three years of surveying, Washington was appointed adjutant-general of one of the mil- 
itary districts in Virginia, and entered into the study of warfare with the same zeal that he showed in 
every task he undertook. in 1751, when his brother developed tuberculosis, he went with himto Barbados. 























This year, the two-hundredth since the birth of George Washington, finds him the subject of new portraiture 
and story almost every day. On this broadside the arrangement of the lines of type relating the story forms 
an excellent likeness. It is the work of Nat Goldstein, a student at Central Trades School, New York City 


There is a lack of sufficient contrast between 
solids and highlights, a lot of it due, we know, 
to the photographs for the most part—snap- 
shots by amateurs, we presume. Although, we 
might state, the lettering is a bit too fussy for 
a book of this kind, the forward pages of the 
annual are stylish, interesting, and character- 
ful. We don’t like the combination of types in 
the text pages, sans serif for the heads and Cen- 
tury Expanded for the text. The Century Old 
Style is much more in spirit with the sans than 
is the hard and contrasty modern-style Ex- 
panded. Being monotone the sans should be 
used with faces of as similar a quality as pos- 


this. Some of the pages give a decided effect of 
crowding; indeed, this is the commonest of 
typographic errors. It is evident in the text 
of the Butler catalog, where metallic ink is ef- 
fectively used. The color on the cover of the 
Milton Thompson booklet and the yellow on 
your letterhead are too weak in tone value for 
typework. Because the typography is more 
open we do not object to the combination of 
sans-serif type and Century Expanded in the 
Koch Refrigerator catalog as much as in the 
annual. The cover is very effective, although 
the main lines might be dropped and those 
at the bottom set smaller and farther apart. 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Practical questions in regard to pressroom problems are welcomed 


for this department. Inquiries will be answered promptly by mail 
when a stamped self-addressed envelope is enclosed with the inquiry 

















Print Steel With Rubber Forms 
and Use Halftone Inks 


We wish information as to printing one or 
more colors on steel sheets about the thickness 
of playing cards. What form is used, foundry 
or rubber type? Can this work be done on a 
platen press and what ink is used? 


Print from a rubber form with a light 
impression, using platen-press halftone 
inks. After the ink has dried, the sheets 
should be varnished with baking copal 
and be stoved at approximately 150 de- 
grees Fahrenheit in order to protect the 
ink against rubbing off. 


Asks for Spray to Provide Gloss 
While Preventing Offset 


Referring to various sprays to prevent off- 
set and to provide a gloss for the work, we are 
much interested and will appreciate the names 
of the firms offering same. 


Names will be furnished on request. 


This Sequence Is Correct to Use 
as Prevention of Offset 


We have had much difficulty preventing off- 
set when printing black halftones over orange 
tint block in enclosed folder. The outcome was, 
we had to slipsheet. When run again we would 
like to print without slipsheeting. Any sugges- 
tions will be welcomed. 


Submit sample of paper, proofs, and 
name of press to your inkmaker. Have 
him supply a toned halftone black ink 
to print first and an orange tint mixed 
from halftone inks and tint base but no 
mixing white to print over the black ink 
when it is well set, but is not bone dry. 
This sequence causes less trouble from 
offset, crystallization, and sticking. 


Wrong Inks Will Increase Slurs 
From Faulty Pressure 


Can you tell me cause of slur on enclosed 
samples? I do not believe the impression is at 
fault. Examination of the freshly inked form 
shows a wiped effect. What overlay is recom- 
mended for halftones ? 

When printing on a bond paper and 
silk-ribbon badges, use stiff bond inks. 


This is the principal cause of the slur, 


which does not appear on the blotter to 
which the softer ink is suited. To learn 
whether rollers are set correctly, stop 
the press just after the rollers have left 
the form and before going on to the ink 
plate. The outlines of the units of the 
form should distinctly have marked the 
ink film where it was used by the form. 
If it’s not visible or barely so, the roller 
pressure is too light and this causes a 
blurred print, not an impression slur. 
Set platen parallel to form, use a hard 
packing and patch light spots with thin 
tissue. This should fix it. 


Simple Ways of Gluing Number 
of Small Samples on Cards 


I have a number of small samples that I 
wish to glue on cards—six to a card. Is there 
any method by which the adhesive for all the 
spots may be placed on the card at one time? 


Cut a stencil with holes for the vari- 
ous spots or print the spots with glue 
instead of ink. Least troublesome, give 
the job to a finishing concern equipped 
with a color-card machine. 


Wants to Know Where to Secure 
Planograph Equipment 

Please give me information as to where I 
can get the equipment for planograph work. 
Also, I would like to know if you consider it 
past the experimental stage. 


Planograph printing (offset litho) is 
well established in the principal indus- 
trial centers and unquestionably here to 
stay. You will find the sources of supply 
advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Told Where to Find Sprayer for 
Cylinder-Press Color Runs 


Is there a spraying equipment made for a 
cylinder press? We are considering the possi- 
bility of spraying a light film over a sheet 
thirty-three by forty-nine inches while run- 
ning the last color of a two-color job on a sin- 
gle-cylinder press. It has us worried. 


Sprays for cylinder presses are avail- 
able and we are furnishing the names of 
several manufacturers. 





Glycerin Will Retard the Drying 
of Adhesive on the Press 


We enclose a folder we are trying to gum on 
a press, running the gum like ink. Although 
we have tried adding vinegar and water, the 
gum dries too fast. Regular envelope gum was 
used. Can you suggest a material that will 
slow up the drying of the gum? 


Glycerin is the best retarder for glue. 
Use just enough glycerin to keep your 
glue from drying and its adhesiveness 
will be retained at the same time. 


ASmall MachineThat Will Print 
and Perforate and Rewind 


Is there a small press that prints, perforates, 
and rewinds bread labels in rolls, or is there 
an attachment for this work which may be 
placed on a platen press ? 


A platen press for this work, and also 
the attachments for the work that may 
be placed on a platen press, may be ob- 
tained from (name of firm will be fur- 
nished upon request). 


Essentials for Perfect Varnishing 
of Picture Post Cards 


One of my customers manufactures picture 
post cards and has tried varnishing to imitate 
glossy photographs, but without success. Ap- 
parently the varnish filters into the unprinted 
portions of the cards. I recall magazine covers 
having a high-gloss finish. Can you furnish an 
outline of the requirements ? 


In order to get a gloss finish all over 
the card the printing must be planned 
to cover the card entirely, as on the mag- 
azine covers you have seen. A cylinder 
sheet-varnishing machine will varnish a 
sheet of post cards. 


Procedure in Correct Printing of 
Gold and Silver on Leather 

What is the procedure in printing gold and 
silver on leather ? 

Either print metallic ink ona base size 
previously printed upon the leather, or 
print bronze size on the leather and dust 
with bronze powder. Either method will 
work equally well and give you the ef- 
fect desired. It is all a matter of choice. 
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How to Produce Scented Cards 
in a Variety of Colors 

Inclosed is a perfumed business card, printed 
in multicolor and round-cornered. The paper 
dealer cannot supply a perfumed card or give 
me the source of supply. Can I perfume these 
cards? If so, how and with what perfume? Is 
this card printed or lithographed in colors? I 
intend to make a specialty of these cards, as 
the idea has caught on with concerns catering 
to the whims of the gentler sex. 

If you intend to make a specialty of 
the scented round-cornered cards to be 
printed in several colors, let your first 
step be the purchase of one of a type of 
press which feeds the cards direct from 
the roll, prints in several colors (using 
perfumed ink if required), and die-cuts 


them all in one operation. 


Seeks Makers of Machines Used 
for the Printing of Pencils 

Will you kindly supply us with the names 
and addresses of two or three companies that 
manufacture machines for printing on pencils? 

Pencil manufacturers of today prefer 
having pencil-printing machines built to 
their specifications. We are sending you 
the address of a concern that was mak- 
ing these machines a few years ago. If 
you want to imprint a small lot of pen- 
cils you may use the bookbinder’s pal- 
let and brass type and utilize the most 
convenient device for holding the pencil. 
Many short runs are imprinted in this 
way on various wooden articles such as 
pencils, rulers, etc. The leading manu- 
facturers of school supplies also supply 
a device for imprinting pencils, but it is 
not swift enough to compete with a reg- 
ular pencil-printing machine. 


This Case Needs Better Overlay, 
Right Ink, and a Heater 


The enclosed work was printed twice to the 
manager’s entire dissatisfaction on account of 
offset. The first time a halftone ink cut with 
boiled oil was used, and the second run was 
with job ink straight from the can. I was only 
allowed to level up, with no cut-outs for solids. 
I was not allowed to use heater. Any sugges- 
tions ? The order will soon be due again. 


It is necessary to use the sheet heater 
unless you want to slipsheet. You must 
get extra squeeze on the numerous small 
solid blocks which are used among the 
screens. This may be quickly done by 
cutting long strips of folio the width of 
the solid block. Place the end of the strip 
even with the end of the block in the 
print on the overlay sheet, secure with 
paste, tear strip off at opposite end of 
block, and so on for each block. Much 
quicker, this, than cut-outs. The correct 
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ink is an extra-fast-setting and -drying 
halftone ink ground in rosin oil. Such an 
ink, which sets in a few seconds (with a 
heater) and which may go under cutter 
clamp in a half-hour, is obtainable. Use 
it as it comes; it will provide all the sol- 
ids need, if the makeready is complete. 


What Is the Best Equipment for 
Printing Up on Sheet Metal? 


We have a customer who wants quotations 
on one to five thousand metal signs for out- 
door use, size 12 by 14 inches, thirty-gage 
metal, printed on one side in two colors. Can 
we do this work on a pony press? Who can 
supply the metal for these signs ? 


Rather a tough proposition for a pony 
or even a drum cylinder press. If letter- 
press printing is required, a large platen 
press with ample inking facilities is best. 
If you are going into tin decorating on a 
large scale, offset is the process. After 
the printing has been done the sheets 
must be varnished and baked. 





Why Do Column Rules Work Up 
on the Flat-Bed Web Press? 


Can you give us pointers on preventing the 
workup of column rules on flat-bed web press? 
The slugs appear to be straight and properly 
trimmed. Is felt or hard packing preferable? 
Your help will be much appreciated. 


In order to avoid workups, make sure 
that lockup material is in proper condi- 
tion. Arrange the blank metal slugs so 
that there is pressure on the foot of each 
column of type but mone on the end of 
the column rule. If you put pressure on 
the end of the column rule it is bowed 
and rises. Place more matter than seems 
necessary at the foot of each column of 
type else the “give” will allow the pres- 
sure to bow the rule. Lock up the form in 
the chase and the chase on the bed so 
that chase and form are firmly seated on 
the bed of the press and not sprung. Felt 
packing is preferred on the flat-bed web 
presses for newspaper work. 
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Asks Where Celluloid Calendar 
Cards May Be Obtained 


Can you tell me where to obtain celluloid 
sheets for printing small calendar cards, to- 
gether with instructions necessary for print- 
ing on the celluloid ? 

Celluloid is a du Pont product and is 
for sale by the converter in your city. It 
is better to print on plain celluloid and 
varnish it, when the ink has dried, with 
pyroxylin lacquer to protect the ink. 


Asks Low-Cost Strip-gumming 
Device to Speed Production 


We have a problem of applying a three- 
eighths-inch strip of paste along the edge of a 
twenty-four-inch sheet. Is there any simple 
little device on the market which might help 
us speed up this work ? 

An inexpensive simple device for this 
work is sold by (name furnished other 


readers on request). 


How to Mark Halftone Overlays 
for Illustrated Catalog 


I would like your advice on inclosed sam- 
ples. How to mark out for halftones in shoe 
catalog is the information I want. 


The ideal method is to mark out one 
overlay to secure an even impression on 
plates and type. This may be marked 
out on the back as when marking out 
an overlay for a mixed type and zinc 
line engraving form. In addition, chalk 
overlays are used for the halftones. In 
the absence of the chalk overlays, after 
making the first overlay to secure an 
even impression, paste it in register in 
the packing and pull a second sheet for 
mark-out overlay. Patches for tissue are 
marked out to obtain a graded impres- 
sion corresponding to the tones in the 
halftone plates. This mark-out is made 
on the face with carbon paper beneath 
the sheet. From two to three and occa- 
sionally four patches of tissue are used 
on one halftone. Edges may be skived 
off and highlights cut out. 


Which Is the Better Investment, 
Regular or Special Rollers? 


We are considering equipping our presses 
with other than regular rollers. While highly 
recommended, before installing, we would like 
to know the advantages and disadvantages of 
the rollers under discussion. 


There is nothing, at the same price, 
equal to the regular composition roller. 
If such an article were obtainable, the 
regular rollers would not be in almost 
universal use. The more costly special 
rollers, while no more efficient, have the 
advantage of never changing in circum- 








ference with changes of humidity. Many 
progressive plants use the special roll- 
ers as distributors and the regular rollers 
for form rollers. Others, using presses 
which operate with all the rollers inter- 
changeable, use the special rollers for 
form rollers until damaged and then use 
the damaged rollers as distributors. The 
special rollers, not being affected appre- 
ciably by humidity, are valuable in the 
localities where continued excessive hu- 
midity kills regular roller efficiency. 


Any Leading Inkmaker Supplies 
Imitation Ruling-Machine Ink 


Please give me the name of the inkmaker 
who supplies imitation ruling-machine ink. 


This ink may be obtained from all 
leading inkmakers. Give name of press 
when ordering your ink. 





Reasons for Static Occurring on 
Flat-Bed Newspaper Press 


What causes static electricity in the news- 
paper flat-bed pressroom? Is it the condition 
of the paper or of the air? 


The air condition has much to do with 
this, but the principal cause is friction. 
Stated in another way, friction produces 
static more rapidly as the humidity de- 
creases. It has been noticed that static is 
much more troublesome in winter than 
in summer, when there is more humid- 
ity. Some of the devices used to combat 
static are the paper-seasoning machine, 
air-conditioning apparatus, sheet heat- 
ers, and electricity neutralizers. If you 
will write to the makers of these devices 
you can get details in full. You will find 
them in the advertising pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Look in recent issues. 











Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


To celebrate landing a big COLOR 
job, one salesman decided he should 
paint the town RED. 

When it comes to CORRESPON- 
DENCE, we know one printer’s sec- 
retary who always maintains a regular 
MALING list. Get it? 

An editor’s job is to BRING TO A 
HEADline the latest news. 

The machine compositor who does 
not employ a variety of CHANNELS 
soon gets into a creative RUT. 

By the looks of some bindery girls, 
an application of REDUCER would 
assuredly be in order. 

The printer who takes LITTLE IN- 
TEREST in his WORK will very soon 
take LITTLE INTEREST from his 
capital INVESTMENT. 

Many a cataLOG has grown from a 
STICK of nicely set type. 

Some printers specialize in RAISED 
printing in the vain hope of LIFT- 
ING their plant mortgage. 

It’s bad business to TRIM your 
OVERHEAD by TRIMMING your 
regular CUSTOMERS. 


Brown, the printer, was sorely disgusted 
Almost any account he had trusted 

Till at last the crash came, 

Then they added his name 
To the list of those who had gone “busted.” 
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THE PROOFRO08 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions as to proofroom problems and practices are welcomed 
and will be answered in this department. Personal reply is made 
when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 














‘‘Two Weeks Vacation’’ or ‘‘Two 
Weeks’ Vacation’’? Which? 


Which is correct, “a two weeks vacation” or 
“a two weeks’ vacation” ? Should the apostro- 
phe be used or not >—Province of Ontario. 


Possibly this familiar question had 
its origin in the idea of a possessive sug- 
gested by translation of the expression 
into “a vacation of two weeks.” But 
there is no idea of possession in the ex- 
pression as used. The vacation of two 
weeks is not one that belongs to the two 
weeks, but one lasting two weeks. Of 
the two possibilities indicated in this 
query, the one without the apostrophe 
is the better; but good usage prefers an 
entirely different form: ‘‘a two-week va- 
cation.” Compare “a ten-foot pole,” “a 
five-mile walk,” ‘a seven-pound baby,” 
“‘a three-year lease.” 


‘‘Sanatorium’’ or ‘Sanitarium’ 
Is With Us Once More! 


Kindly tell me which is the correct word to 
use, “sanatorium” or “sanitarium.” This is the 
line in which the word has occurred: ‘Fruit 
Shower Held for Tuberculosis Sanatorium.” 
Opinion here is divided.—Kansas. 


Study Webster. “Sanatorium” is de- 
fined as ‘‘an establishment for the treat- 
ment of the sick, especially one that 
makes use of natural therapeutic agents, 
or that employs some specific treatment, 
or that treats particular diseases.” The 
dictionary, after giving us this, tells us 
to “See sanitarium.” And, turning to the 
right page, we find: ‘“‘A health station or 
retreat; a sanatorium; sometimes re- 
stricted to an establishment where the 
treatment is wholly or almost wholly 
prophylactic, and distinguished from a 
sanatorium.” Thus the dictionary. 

Now, those definitions will leave you 
plenty of ground to ramble over in study 
as to which form to use. “Sanatorium” 
is from the Latin form, “‘sanatorius, -a, 
-um,” giving health. “Sanitarium” is 
from “sanitary,” the English word, 
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which of course stems back to the same 
ultimate root. “Sanitarium,” according 
to the dictionary, is more suggestive of 
a hospital, with doctors and surgeons, 
while “sanatorium” suggests rather a 
nursing home. Precisians will probably 
“hop” me for this, but Ill say it: per- 
sonally I write “sanitarium” all the 
time, and avoid high blood pressure. 
This refers, of course, only to general 
usage. In proper names, follow the style 
adopted by the institution in its title. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Watchful Wading 


F THE dampness is superficial, rubbers 
I will get us by. If the water is six 
inches deep, boots will get us by. If the 
water is two feet deep, hip boots will 
get us by. If it’s three feet deep, we need 
a boat. And so on. 

Whatever the conditions, we adjust 
our acts to them if we cannot change 
the conditions. Failure to do that brings 
most of the misery to human beings. 

A printer joins his organization in 
March, paying his first dues cheerfully. 
In three weeks he loses an order in com- 
petition with another member. In five 
weeks he loses another order. In seven 
weeks another. He begins connecting 
his losses with the $11.00 dues; the two 
chase each other around in his mind. He 
forgets the 2,238 orders he’d lost the 
last four years when he wasn’t paying 
dues, while the three orders he lost since 
paying depress him. 

Eleven dollars’ worth of rubbers will 
not see him safely through water two 
feet deep. He needs the organization’s 
hip boots for that trip. 

The organization didn’t put his com- 
petitors into business; it is trying merely 
to make the flood of competition as 
wadable and as calm as possible for the 
big crowd that got in because the water 
was so fine and looked so enticing. 











A friendly word for printers’ associations, from 
Spinal Colyums, the pungent and effective house 
publication of the Printing and Paper Foundation 


Selection of Correct Dictionary 
for Help on Syllabication 


We are desirous of obtaining a dictionary 
for our printshop to show complete syllabica- 
tion, spelling, and pronunciation. Which dic- 
tionary is best for such use >—Michigan. 


We cannot recommend one as better 
than another. It would not be fair to the 
dictionary publishers. An easy way to 
make your own test would be to write 
down a number of words on which your 
shop has experienced difficulty; to look 
them up in various dictionaries, see how 
they are handled, and select the diction- 
ary that best meets your requirement. 
On making such a test, you will be sur- 
prised to find that even the dictionaries 
have some inconsistencies. Many shops 
think they are following the dictionary 
adopted as their guide, and would be 
surprised if they knew in how many in- 
stances they are misled by an apparent 
analogy which either does not exist or is 
overlooked by the word-book. 


An Ambitious Young Man Can 
Go Far in His Self-Education 


I am breaking in one of my compositors, a 
young man of twenty, to handle proofreading 
in our plant. His education does not extend be- 
yond the eighth grade. Our work is entirely of 
a commercial character. He is to read the first 
proofs, but final okays will be handled by our 
superintendent. What books would you advise 
this compositor to read and keep on hand in 
order to improve his ability in proofreading ? 
I want to see him make good.—Illinois. 


This is an extremely interesting situa- 
tion, for all concerned. If the young man 
is both intelligent and ambitious, he will 
probably find for himself the best way 
to learn the things he needs to know. It 
would be interesting to hear how much 
of formal education the superintendent 
himself has had. He may be a university 
graduate—but it would be a better bet 
that he left school early, and made his 
own way. The compositor turned proof- 
reader will get ahead with most speed 
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and good results if he studies the work 
day by day, making notes, as he goes 
along, of things on which to check up 
later. This will be a more practical prep- 
aration for advancement than study of 
texts. If he works in a shop where the 
spirit of helpfulness prevails, and can 
ask questions that will be answered with 
sincere endeavor to assist the learner, 
each day’s work will add something to 
his working knowledge. Half an hour a 
day, further, spent in study of good 
volumes on punctuation and grammar, 
will produce definitely valuable results. 


Proofreaders’ Rights in Perfect 
Management at the Bank 


Has a proofreader a right to complain when 
he thinks the bank is not giving proper ser- 
vice? It’s an office debate —Ohio. 


Yes, sir! But of course there are ways 
and ways of complaining. Some stir re- 
sentment and defeat the purpose of their 
undertaking; others grease the wheels 
of progress with courtesy. It is impor- 
tant to the proofroom to have copy and 
proofs paired up correctly. In the rush 
of getting the paper ready for press, the 
proofroom works under a forced draft. 
Time lost in sorting out proofs and copy 
is a complete waste. Smooth handling of 
type, copy, and proofs, first and revise, 
on the bank, is one of the first evidences 
an inspector of a shop will seize upon as 
demonstration of good management. A 
system is essential at this vital spot in 
the process of getting the matter into 
well administered print. 


Pronunciation of Foreign-Root 
Words Causes Perplexity 


Is there any special reason for our English 
dictionaries not following the Latin pronun- 
ciation for Latin words? In reading I pro- 
nounced “alumnae” with the long sound of 
“e” in the last syllable, according to Webster. 
My copyholder, a recent high-school graduate, 
corrected it to the long sound of “‘i,” as he had 
been taught in Latin class. Which pronuncia- 
tion is right >—New Jersey. 


Older folk are apt to use the English 
pronunciation of Latin, while younger 
persons incline toward the Continental 
pronunciation, which the schools teach. 
Proofreader and copyholder should have 
an understanding on words like “alum- 
nae,” that future confusion and error 
will be avoided. The thoroughgoing 
way would be to spell the whole word 
out; but a quicker way would be to pro- 
nounce the word and spell the last syl- 
lable. Each team should work out its 
own system for such matters. 





Each New Stylesheet Helps 
Us Solve Old Problems 


» By EDWARD N.TEALL 


Cc ONSTITUTIONAL amendment has not 
as yet, so far as I am aware, been 
suggested as a method for solution of 
‘the ancient, vexing problems of style in 
print; but we may come to it. And then 
we shall find that habits of hyphening 
are no more a subject for control by leg- 
islative fiat than are habits of drinking. 
Prohibition fosters rebellion in punctua- 
tion, in spelling, capitalizing, and com- 
pounding. In matters of printer’s style 
individual preferences and practices are 
as unamenable to legislative control as 
the selection of clothes, the determina- 
tion of diet, or choice of a sweetheart. 

They are not, however, wholly free of 
influence exerted by external factors. A 
printer who discarded punctuation could 
sell none of his product to the conven- 
tional public; he would have to market 
his wares among those like-minded with 
himself. Publishers who adopt simplified 
spelling disqualify themselves for com- 
petition in the general trade. 

Styles vary because readers, writers, 
and publishers are not all alike. To force 


- all print into one common mold of style 


would be impossible; bootleg styles still 
would flourish, illicit publication would 
thrive. Such a thing as a fixed national 
style is unthinkable because so many of 
us, in addition to insisting on our own 
right to use the style we like, are quick 
to label those who prefer other styles as 
wrong, and even to give the flavor of 
moral rightness or wrongness to matters 
of simple preference between opposite 
possibilities of equal inherent virtue. 

The multiplicity of styles is whole- 
some and desirable. Comment on any 
stylesheet is poor stuff if based upon an 
arrogant assumption of final authority; 
it is good in direct ratio to its tolerance. 
And in that spirit let us examine the 
somewhat spotty account given in Edi- 
tor and Publisher of the “Style Guide” 
used by the Gannett newspapers. 

One ruling halts my roving eye as I 
skim through the summary: it’s okay, 
on the Gannett papers, to start a sen- 
tence with a numeral. “1929 was a great 
year for America” is permitted. Proof- 


readers or copyreaders do not have to 
turn it into “The year 1929 was a great 
one.” In school and college days I was 
taught that starting a sentence with nu- 
merals was wicked; but now I find my- 
self unshocked by it—when done with 
some discretion. “3 men were in the 
boat” would look pretty bad; however, 
“Nineteen hundred and thirty-two is no 
longer an infant year” is clumsy. Gan- 
nett usage has a solid foundation in the 
reasonable assertion that “a figure will 
convey its meaning instantly.” 

About to praise the creator of this 
stylesheet for courage in opposing the 
dictates of convention, I stub my toe on 
the fact that the guide forbids the use of 
numerals to start a headline. This pro- 
hibition presumably is made for typo- 
graphical reasons. But if you’re going to 
be bold in the text typing, why not be 
courageous in the headlines, too? Nu- 
merals are not excluded from headlines; 
they are merely restricted to a position 
of lesser conspicuousness than that of 
lead-off hitter. If the hobbles of conven- 
tionality are to be cast off in the running 
type, why make the headline writers go 
on wearing them? Making a stylesheet 
doesn’t test courage, exactly; but it does 
call for cool and determined decision, 
fact-facing, and acceptance of logical 
consequence, for the sake of consis- 
tency once a decision is made. 

The Gannett guide is framed in a 
spirit of liberalism. Its composer’s en- 
deavor was to set up principles for the 
guidance of editors, writers, and print- 
ers, rather than to present a rule for 
every little point of usage. Newspaper 
styles have a tendency to fix themselves, 
through continuing custom, more effec- 
tively and satisfactorily than through 
printed sets of rules. Most operators and 
proofreaders are very much more style- 
conscious than most writers and editors. 
Fortunate is the establishment in which 
the workers in the back room, typeset- 
ters and proofreaders, have attained 
recognition and receive trust—in which 
opportunity for smooth service is given 
and responsibility is clearly defined. 
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M. V. Atwood, compiler of this guide, 
has this to say on the subject: 

“In a number of cases, for the sake of 
consistency, simplicity, and the avoid- 
ance of exceptions, usages have been es- 
tablished when others were possibly to 
be preferred. Experiences of most news- 
paper men have demonstrated that a 
complicated, involved style, with almost 
as many exceptions as rules, usually re- 
sults in no style at all.” 

The Gannett newspapers will follow 
Webster’s International on spellings and 
divisions, taking ‘“‘the simplest form al- 
lowed by this dictionary.” Special em- 
phasis is given to use of Webster style on 
“the doubling of letters in participial 
forms.” For me, there’s a big chuckle 
in anyone’s announcement that any spe- 
cial authority is to be followed, because 
I do not know of any authority that is 
wholly self-consistent. Webster’s com- 
pounding isn’t. Proofreaders and editors 
of the Gannett newspapers will do well 
to ponder this bit of advice: Don’t argue 
about the dictionary’s style until the 
point up for discussion has been tested 
by reference to the big book itself. 

You see, there are so many ways to 
classify words for compounding—and 
they overlap. One principle says “Hy- 
phen!” Another says, “Make this a solid 
form!” And, frequently enough, another 
analogy will dictate the two-word ar- 
rangement. Let one consideration domi- 
nate and the others will mischievously 
stir up trouble, setting the traps of in- 
consistency. Absolute consistency is ut- 
terly beyond attainment. 

The Gannett stylesheet will be influ- 
ential in shaping practice on newspapers 
not included in the Gannett chain. It 
pleases me to note that “Where the spe- 
cific word is up, the generic is also,” as 
in “Main Street,” “Monroe County.” 
The two words together constitute one 
proper noun. I also like the ruling in fa- 
vor of such forms as “transatlantic” in- 
stead of “trans-Atlantic.” But will the 
sport pages show “allamerican”’? 

Stylesheets are good fun. Every one 
of them that comes along helps clear up 
the old—and immortal—problems. So 
style will always be matter for debate 
and argument. Style will never become 
completely standardized. But we pro- 
gress steadily, I think, toward the sim- 
plification of styles and to the clearer 
definition of the contending systems. 
And that is all to the good. 
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Veteran Bookbinder Creates 


Small Bindery in Truck 


« By H. P. WEBB 


PORTABLE, one-man bindery is the 
A shop of George W. Bawden, vet- 
eran bookbinder of Lake City, lowa. He 
binds his books where he finds them. 
His specialty is county record and ab- 
stract books, and it’s a good business. 

“Some years ago,” says Mr. Bawden, 
“it was my lot to have to sleep in a bind- 
ery every night for one month to guard 
some county books we were rebinding. 
During that month I conceived of the 
idea of a portable bindery which could 
go to the county seats to work on record 
and abstract books, where they could be 
returned to the vaults every night and 
be accessible to anyone who might need 
te refer to them during the day. 

“However, I did nothing about the 
matter until four years ago. After being 
away from the trade for a few years, I 
decided to return, but at every bindery 





Mr. Bawden at work in his bindery on wheels. The 

truck is equipped with everything its owner needs ex- 

cept a cutter. His operating method keeps the books 
accessible for day use and protected at night 


they would look at my white hair and 
say, ‘Nothing doing.’ Forty years of ex- 
perience meant nothing, but sixty years 
of age did! So I bought a truck and con- 
verted it into a miniature bindery.” 

Mr. Bawden’s tiny bindery has floor 
space of 7 by 12 feet. It contains a back- 


ing machine, a sewing bench, standing 
press, a work bench, storage space for 
stock, a dozen type cases, and in fact 
everything he needs except a paper cut- 
ter. But a cutter is always available at 
every local printshop. Oak was selected 
throughout to provide strength, and the 
frame is bolted together. The roof and 
sidewalls are made of sheet metal. 

When asked what was the most inter- 
esting book he had ever worked on, Mr. 
Bawden replied as follows: 

“They’re all just so many eggs in a 
pan. A job is a job. To you probably the 
most interesting would be a bunch of 
creased and ragged papers that proved 
to be the original plats of a county in 
Iowa. Each page had to be mounted on 
linen. It required fifteen yards of yard- 
wide linen to do this work.” 

The largest book he has ever rebound 
is in the courthouse at Ortonville, Min- 
nesota. The volume is approximately a 
yard square and five inches thick, and 
required three men to carry it from the 
vault to Mr. Bawden’s work bench. Spe- 
cial equipment had to be rigged up to 
rebind this giant of the book family. 

Then by way of contrast this binder 
brought out a pill box from which he 
took a miniature, leather-bound, flat- 
opening replica of a thousand-page me- 
dium ledger. This thirty-five-year-old 
midget is 114 by % inches in size, con- 
tains 350 onion-skin pages, and it was 
made step by step exactly like a large 
book except that linen thread was used 
instead of the regular binding tape. The 
binding is of ends and bands. 

Mr. Bawden learned the trade much 
after the same fashion as did generations 
of his English ancestors. An uncle an- 
nounced that he was ready for one of 
the boys to come learn the trade. The 
family held an after-supper conference, 
and George was the one chosen to go. 

He has run the gamut of experience 
in binderies, from apprentice to super- 
intendent, but it took gray hair to make 
him specialize and open a shop of his 
own, and it appears to have been a good 
move; certainly a unique one. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Inquiries in regard to process engraving, and also the suggestions and experiences of printers as well as 


engravers, are welcomed for this department. However, replies to questions cannot be made by mail 





Photogravure Producers Facing 
the Need of a Proving Press 

Photogravure, the name given to in- 
taglio engraving on flat copper plates to 
be bent around a cylinder in printing, 
would make much progress in every land 
if there were a proof press to show cus- 
tomers results of the etching. William 
Gamble tells in The Process Monthly 
how necessary is this proof press. Here 
are a few excerpts from his long article: 

“The photoengraver has all the studio 
equipment for making the negatives and 
the positives. There will of course be a 
screen to buy, which is a rather expen- 
sive item if of any considerable size; 
also a drying box, trays, and glass plates 
for handling the carbon tissue. Other- 
wise the additional plant will not be 
very expensive to install. 

“But then comes the problem of how 
to prove the intaglio plates. It cannot be 
done on an old-fashioned copperplate 
press, because the Klietsch photogravure 
plates cannot be wiped with canvas and 
rags aided by a block of whiting and a 
final wipe with the palm of the hand, as 
intaglio plates were treated in the past. 
The employment of the hand ‘doctor,’ 
something like a squeegee in appearance, 
has been tried, but it does not wipe clean 
enough and is liable to scratch the plate. 

“One is forced to the conclusion that 
it is of no use for the photoengraver to 
attempt to do photogravure printing on 
a small scale, and it is equally futile to 
make plates or cylinders for the trade 
until it is possible to get a proving ma- 
chine that will take any size of plate 
or cylinder and yield a proof under such 
conditions of inking and wiping as will 
be met with when the plate is put on the 
intaglio press. It is for the press builders 
to construct a proof press if they want 
to realize their claim that printers can 
instal presses for photogravure printing 


and obtain plates from the engraving 
houses just as readily as they now do 
photoengravings. So far such a proof 
press is not in sight, and it seems to be 
a difficult problem to construct one.” 


British Photoengraving Demand 
Better: More Are Employed 

The Federation of Master Process En- 
gravers, as the English photoengravers 
named their association, in its latest re- 
port states that there is a continuous if 
a slow revival in the demand for their 
products, and that the number of men 
unemployed is smaller than a month or 
two ago. Some houses have taken back 
all the employes that they recently dis- 
pensed with, and their business is in full 
swing. Competition from the Nether- 
lands has been severe, business being 
transacted by airplane. Now the engrav- 
ers are endeavoring to have all foreign 
blocks stamped, under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, with the name of the coun- 
try from which these engravings come. 

In case of any disagreement between 
the Men’s Society, as the workmen’s or- 
ganization is termed, and the employers, 
known as the Federation, they have a 
conciliation committee of six, three for 
each organization. In urgent cases these 
are called to meet within three days. 
Should an agreement not be reached the 
matter is submitted to the Joint Indus- 
trial Council in full session. In this way 
harmony may be maintained between 
the employers and the employes. 


The offset lithographers are learning 
much from the photogravure process. 
The trouble of tone depth is being over- 
come. Plates are being made to give 
longer life. Deep etch is helping to make 
possible an effect comparable with good 
photogravure.—From the “British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer.” 


Rotagravure Cylinders Speedily 
Resurfaced With Copper 

The most recent improvement in rota- 
gravure, described by C. R. Kadeland, 
a consulting engineer with the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, pertains to 
preparing the copper printing cylinders. 
In the early days these copper cylinders 
were an inch or more thick, and tapered 
on the inside so they could be forced by 
a screw press upon an iron mandrel ta- 
pered to fit them. Later on the iron or 
aluminum cylinder cores were turned in 
a copper-depositing trough for several 
days and nights until sufficient copper 
had been deposited on the surface of the 
iron cylinder core for turning down ina 
lathe and polishing. Now Mr. Kadeland 
says further regarding this matter: 

“By the Ballard process a thin copper 
shell, .005 to .006 inch thick, is depos- 
ited electrolytically over a nickel-coated 
cylinder core. The copper shell does not 
actually stick to the core, except for 
such adherence as is required to give 
strength and to prevent any movement 
during printing. It has all the character- 
istics of a solid shell of copper with a 
smooth, uniform surface which requires 
only slight polishing before the surface 
is ready for transferring the carbon tis- 
sue onto it. After the printing from the 
cylinder is finished the deposited copper 
shell can be removed by simply splitting 
the lower edge at the end of the cylinder 
with a knife, which then permits it to 
be stripped by hand, leaving the nickel- 
plated cylinder core in proper condition 
all ready to receive a new copper shell 
for the next printing.” 

When a method is devised for dupli- 
cating rotagravure cylinders, as Jacob 
Perkins, of Massachusetts, invented for 
duplicating steel engravings, then we 
anticipate big-edition printing will be 
produced by the rotagravure process. 
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Newspaper Color Printing Gains 
in Quality and Facilities 

Color printing in newspapers is going 
forward rapidly today. No one can ap- 
preciate it more than this writer, who 
struggled with the problem in 1893 on 
the New York Herald. He was beaten at 
it by the Chicago /nter-Ocean during the 
World’s Fair that year, when the Saal- 
burg cartoons in color were the envy of 
all newspaper publishers. Mr. Pulitzer 
secured Saalburg and his skilful overlay 
cutter and color printer for the New 
York World, but they never could equal 
the Jnter-Ocean’s cartoons. Electrotypes 
were essential to color printing in those 
days, owing to register requirements. 

For nearly forty years the newspaper 
publishers ceased experimenting with 
the problem of color printing until the 
present time, when there is occurring a 
successful revival. Present-day success 
is not due to any special cause, but to 
improvements in every department: To- 
day we have precision presses instead of 
the “‘stone crushers” of bygone days, 
with their soft packing and coarse mus- 
lin covering on the impression cylinders. 
Great improvements have taken place 
in stereotyping, so that nearly perfect 
register is to be secured. Proper paper 
and colored inks have been found. 

The New York Tribune utilized color 
printing primarily for its Sunday-maga- 
zine section, starting with two printings, 
then three, and now four, and some of 
its results are quite pleasing. Using an 
85-line screen, which I introduced there 
in 1897, the Tribune began by printing 
a flat tint in some suitable color under 
selected line engravings and halftones. 
This idea is recommended to all print- 
ers. The tint plate is a flat stereotype 
cast, type high, a pica larger all around 
the illustration, as is done in art-etching 
printing. The effect adds greatly to the 
illustration if the tint is kept light. The 
tendency on the printer’s part is to make 
the tint much too strong in color. 

An advertising page from the Minne- 
apolis Tribune has arrived, printed in 
three colors and black. It is a triumph in 
effective color printing, and is sure to 
become a popular medium with adver- 
tisers. The subject advertised is a freshly 
cut, flavor-sealed ham with the appe- 
tizing slices seeming to be right before 
you—an appeal to the readers which 
could not possibly be secured with the 
use of black ink alone. 
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Only engravers and printers can ap- 
preciate the experiments and the years 
of training in every department which 
have brought forth this result. A 60-line 
halftone screen was used with practical, 
not theoretical, colored inks. The yellow 
was a chrome yellow; the red was al- 
most a scarlet; and the blue a pure blue 
without the taint of green, and conse- 
quently purple, was easy to obtain. The 
photoengraving was skilfully handled 
by men who knew just where to leave 
color out—that most important requisite 
in both color-plate making and printing. 
The stereotyping must have been per- 
fect, for the register of the color plates 
was all that could be desired. Advertis- 
ers are beginning to seek color in their 
newspaper appeals, so it behooves print- 
ers, engravers, and stereotypers to be 
prepared for them. Once they find they 
can use two or three colors successfully 
they will not return to one printing in 
black ink where colors can be used. 


Death of Charles Higgins, Happy 
Inventor of Waterproof Ink 

Pen-and-ink draughtsmen still living 
recall the time when the india ink used 
in pen drawings would wash away when 
water touched it. About 1880 it was glee- 
fully proclaimed among artists and pho- 
tomechanical workers that a chemist in 
Brooklyn, New York, had accomplished 
the much-desired feat of making draw- 
ing fluid that was waterproof. Many a 
draughtsman or architect had lost sev- 
eral days’ work by upsetting a glass of 
water on his drawing. Before halftone, 
portraits had to be in pen and ink drawn 
over enlarged photographs, the latter 
bleached away with mercury bichlorid 
in alcohol, because the ink used in such 
work was water-soluble. 

Charles Higgins, who recently died, 
was the man to whom we are indebted 
for waterproof black and colored inks. 
Mr. Higgins was self-educated, and a 
student of history and of philosophy. 
In 1903 he published “Greek Philoso- 
phers,” which was to be followed by a 
book on the Chinese philosophers. In 
England and all English-speaking coun- 
tries artists were and are made happy 
by Higgins’ discovery. One of the first 
to bless the name of Higgins was the 
late Joseph Pennell, who started his ca- 
reer as an illustrator in the Century 
Magazine and later gained world-wide 
recognition of his work. 


Today’s Question: Planography 
or Relief or Intaglio? 

L’lilustration, the leading illustrated 
weekly of France, answers this question, 
as did Theodore Regensteiner of Chi- 
cago, by employing all three methods. 
In France it is found that, in reproduc- 
ing groups where fine detail must be re- 
tained, photoengraving with a 150-line 
screen is necessary; in illustrations with 
broad and deep shadows, rotagravure is 
most satisfactory, while offset is the best 
when reproducing pencil sketches from 
correspondents, printing these on imi- 
tation drawing paper. Mr. Regensteiner, 
after experience with all three methods, 
says in “Relativity of Printing”: 

“Generally speaking, relief or letter- 
press printing is the most economical, 
and this holds true on larger printing 
orders in particular. With the develop- 
ment of offset printing, however, you 
will find in a good many cases, where a 
great many illustrations are to be used 
and the edition runs from 25,000 up to 
100,000, that there is economy in using 
offset. The principal saving lies in the 
making of the illustrations or halftones, 
the lesser expense of a transfer in com- 
parison to electrotypes, the saving of 
time in makeready, and, last though not 
least, the use of a lighter-weight paper 
which has the same bulk as the heavier- 
coated stock. These economies mean a 
greater speed in the production of the 
work. Therefore, when properly chosen 
for a specific purpose, the offset process 
has a triple advantage: quality, lower 
cost, and greater speed. 

“The cost of rotagravure printing is 
naturally higher than either of the other 
processes in one color only. But it has 
the richness of the high-class reproduc- 
tion, and selling power that is at least as 
effective as two colors by other methods. 
Owing to the absence of any halftone 
screen, hand manipulation, and arbi- 
trary departure from the original, rota- 
gravure printing possesses indescribable 
charm which is not found elsewhere.” 


Cotton and linen rags were used ex- 
clusively at first in the manufacture of 
paper. There was so much trouble in se- 
curing rags for the papermakers in this 
country that the state of Massachusetts 
appointed a public official in each town 
whose duty it was to receive rags and 
save them for the paper mills—From 
Cleaver’s “Five Centuries of Printing.” 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G. L. CASWELL 


Publishers desirous of receiving criticism of their papers or mention 
of their rate cards, subscription plans, etc., should write Mr. Caswell 
in care of this publication. Newspapers cannot be criticized by mail 














Newspapers Praised by Bankers 
for Sympathetic Attitude 

Not all bankers give credit or praise 
to newspapers, but recently the Michi- 
gan Bankers’ Association officially rec- 
ognized and applauded the services of 
the newspapers of that state for tact- 
fully handling recent trying conditions. 

By resolution, the Bankers’ Associa- 
tion went on record as follows: 


WHEREAS, the newspapers of the state, un- 
der the most trying conditions, have preserved 
the detached impartiality of their news col- 
umns at a time when much of the news has 
been decidedly unpleasant, and 

Wuereas, the publication of certain un- 
pleasant facts brought a genera! realization 
of the necessity of drastic remedies, and 

WueEreEAs, the newspapers of the state have 
not allowed themselves to become the vic- 
tims of hysteria, but have maintained the 
high traditions of journalism, refraining from 
disseminating slander, malicious rumors and 
falsehood, and using their power to safeguard 
the interests of their communities from such 
attacks by individuals and organizations es- 
sentially un-American, 

Be Ir REsoLvep, that the Michigan Bank- 
ers’ Association highly commends the newspa- 
pers of the state for their major contribution 
in steadying the social, economic, industrial, 
and business structure of the communities 
that they serve, the State of Michigan, and 
the country as a whole. 


Demands of National Accounts 
Should Not Cause Rate Panic 


We have long contended that a fair 
rate for national advertising and tran- 
sient space should be maintained by the 
local newspaper. Not merely to assure 
a profit from that source, but to enable 
the publisher to get out a better paper, 
giving the advertiser better results. In- 
cidentally, better newspapers get better 
rates, and advertisers and agencies are 
familiar with this fact. 

But now comes the effort to ascertain 
the lowest possible rate at which the 
newspapers and other media will accept 
advertising. Agencies disclaim attempts 
to lower rates, but, they say, they want 


the lowest possible rate at which news- 
papers and periodicals accept their class 
of advertising. Discrepancies in charges 
as between agencies is a serious matter. 
Their clients have to be shown. For this 
reason, an agency, in protecting itself 
against being undersold by some com- 
petitor, makes sure of its position by 
demanding the lowest rate quoted any 
agency. Newspapers should not object 
to supplying proof that no agency or 
advertiser has been favored with lower 
rates. This done, there should be no fur- 
ther difficulty with the agency. 

Just recently an agency dealing with 
local newspapers cited the fact that one 
good county-seat weekly quoted a rate 
of 23 cents an inch. It was perhaps the 
lowest rate in the state for a paper of 
that class, and, the figure being an odd 
one, the agency questioned it. 

They even suggested it would be sat- 
isfactory to them if the rate were 25 
cents an inch. We in turn suggested to 
the publisher that if his rate were 28 
cents an inch, it would convey a better 
impression to both agency and adver- 
tiser and simplify computation of the 
agate line rate now quite generally used. 

Regardless of the local competition, 
a sensible and convenient rate is to be 
desired for any transient business. If 
this should run a few cents more an inch 
than that of a local competitor, circula- 
tions being almost equal, there would 
be no discrimination against the higher 
rate, provided appearance of the paper, 
service given the advertiser and agency 
in handling mats, and settling for the 
business are satisfactory. It is therefore 
folly for a paper to get panicky and re- 
duce advertising rates. 

When this period of depression shall 
end, it will be more difficult for newspa- 
pers to again raise their rates than it is 
now to surrender and reduce them. 





Iowa Newspaper to Repeat Play 
Contest for Rural Schools 


A rather unusual type of community 
enterprise was successfully carried out 
by the Bedford (Iowa) Times-Press last 
winter, when J. W. Brown, managing 
editor, organized a one-act play contest 
among rural schools of his county. 

Mr. Brown had some earlier experi- 
ence in dramatics to encourage him to 
believe that it could be worked, and he 
was ably seconded and assisted by Miss 
Churchill, the county superintendent of 
schools, who supplied plays and other- 
wise codperated in the enterprise. 

Eighteen rural schools contested for 
prizes offered by the Times-Press. Each 
school organized and trained its own 
pupils in presenting the plays and then 
Mr. Brown arranged for district elimi- 
nation contests, so that each township 
would have only one school represented 
when the finals were to be given. 

The final contest was staged at Bed- 
ford, the county seat, when nine of the 
eighteen proud groups participated by 
presenting their plays at a local theater 
before judges, and with free admissions. 
On the last day, the theater would not 
hold the crowds and the town seethed 
with hundreds of eager boosters for va- 
rious schools participating. 

Brown plans to start another similar 
contest soon, getting the enterprise un- 
der way much earlier so that it may be 
brought to the finals in the winter when 
all have more time and opportunity to 
participate in it without undue inter- 
ference with other duties. 

While the idea is unique and utilita- 
rian aS a community enterprise for the 
benefit of the rural-school pupils, it is 
possible for the newspapers to profit 
from special advertising and build pres- 
tige with rural boys and girls, soon to 
be men and women of the community. 
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Taxpayers Ask Honest Publicity 
on Spending of Public Cash 

The West Side Landowners’ Associa- 
tion at Dos Palos, California, recently 
adopted resolutions that, “for the pur- 
pose of better informing taxpayers as 
to the expenditure of public funds, this 
organization demands from the county 
supervisors that all county warrants be 
published each month in detail; this or- 
ganization demands of the school trus- 
tees of various school districts that all 
school warrants be published in detail 
monthly in the local paper.” 

In other places, the public soon will 
be signing petitions to the tax-spending 
bodies asking more publicity on expen- 
ditures. Regardless of the publication 
expense, which is minor compared with 
general expenditures, the public knows 
that secrecy in regard to tax-spending is 
a dangerous condition. 

It would be well, in states where dras- 
tic cuts in publicity of public affairs are 
attempted by radicals wishing to work 
under cover, that petitions be circulated 


The official banquet of the N. E. A. convention at Los Angeles, where Former 
Governor Friend W. Richardson of California presided with Justus Craemer, 
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among taxpayers to ascertain their re- 
action. It is not those who are benefit- 
ing by publicity who are raising a howl 
for its reduction, but rather those whose 
graft is liable to be curtailed. 


Belief Normal Times Are Here 
May Force Revised Standards 
We read a statement that “What is 
bothering the important powers is not 
whether times will return to normal, but 
whether normal conditions are not al- 
ready here.” There is the nub of the ar- 
gument right now. And in the estimation 
of this writer it is the sensible thing for 
publishers to accept the situation now 
as normal, and adjust the business to it. 
It may be unquestioned that there will 
not, in the next decade at least, be an- 
other boom time. It will be safety and 
good sense to build your plans on that 
theory, and make sure that newspaper 
executives get that situation into their 
thinking immediately, for whatever im- 
provement on the present there may be 
will thereby have a more potential effect. 








Young Journalists Find It Hard 
to Connect With News Staffs 


There has been a terrible awakening 
this spring for the graduates from the 
schools of journalism who expected to 
run right out and take good jobs. Front- 
end office help is usually the hardest to 
place. The reporters and editorial-end 
help are considered the non-productive 
type, to be hired only when necessary, 
and then at the whim of the boss who is 
in charge of any particular department. 
These bosses want to look over and test 
out their assistants and see whether they 
are buying somebody who has to learn 
and will consequently make trouble and 
delay in their work, or whether they are 
choosing go-getters who have push and 
ambition. If there is any place in busi- 
ness where personality and talent set a 
swift pace for success, it is in the front 
room of a newspaper office. As a result, 
openings for “bright” young men and 
women are at a premium, with little but 
encouragement to be looked for while 
they are winning their spurs. 








incoming N. E. A. president, and acted as toastmaster-in-chief. Noted journal- 
ists addressed the gathering briefly and were well received by the assemblage 
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Publishers Must Aid Merchants 
to Obtain Their Support 

The recent past and the present have 
taught the local newspapers, merchants, 
and business men to team together. And 
this team work should extend into the 
future. It has been hard for the pub- 
lisher to see his best advertisers going 
into a business slump. It has not been 
pleasant to run double-page spreads to 
entice the public to patronize bankrupt 
sales. Nor has it been pleasant to try to 
collect for advertising when merchants 
groaned because they could not borrow 
a dollar from any source in order to dis- 
count current or future bills. 

With few exceptions, the newspapers 
have been asked, begged, and ordered 
to reduce advertising rates, so that the 
merchants might realize a saving on the 
lower market, as their customers have. 
The newspapers have resisted. It has 
been a long, hard pull to get newspaper 
rates adjusted to after-the-war costs. 
It would be bitter medicine to comply 
with the demands to reduce those rates. 








Inspiring chats (they weren’t really speeches), good entertainment, and dancing 
to a Spanish orchestra helped give N. E. A. delegates an enjoyable evening. 





The modern dangerous tendency to dis- 
count advertising rates has been ever 
present, like the old man of the sea. 

Demand for this has come not only 
from merchants, but also from general 
advertisers and advertising agencies. One 
of the ‘latter, a proprietary medicine 
outfit, has had the nerve to suggest that 
“from a purchaser’s standpoint, your 
newspaper, if it should reduce the ad- 
vertising rate 50 per cent, would be re- 
ceiving as much as it did five years ago.” 
Disregarding circulation increase, more 
definite appeal, and costs of production 
that are hard to reduce, the suggestion 
that buyers are 50 per cent less respon- 
sive, aS compared with five years ago, 
is calculated to throw a feeling of fear 
into the publisher’s heart. 

So, what is to be done about it? 

The answer seems, locally, to team up 
with the merchants and business men. 
Hold counsel with them, plan and pre- 
pare spreads and broadsides which will 
make the newspaper their official and 
supported town crier. 





haunting rhythms filled the floor after the dinner. 


The commercial club and chamber of 
commerce secretaries will join with the 
worthy suggestions from the publishers 
and help them arrange for strong trade 
appeals. Some large cities have adopted 
this plan and have made great buying 
days in the face of bad conditions. 

And even here we find the same de- 
mand for lower price or extra service. 
Business men want to be assured that 
the newspaper is sharing their burden, 
and it is not inconsistent locally if it 
does it by way of increased circulation, 
more expert distribution, better copy, 
more features, and stronger ballyhoo. 


Smaller daily and weekly newspapers 
are more than interested in news that 
comes through that some new inventions 
in photography and engraving (see THE 
INLAND PRINTER for December, 1931) 
will soon permit the production of illus- 
trations by papers of this class. As the 
world is being educated to illustrations, 
newspapers will see that the people get 
enough of them, never doubt that! 





The young people present found their elders giving them competition when 


Yes, editors can dance! 
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Eliminating Padding in Country 
Correspondence Columns 


The country correspondence so prev- 
alent in good local newspapers is now to 
be considered more than ever from the 
standpoint of cost and importance. 

The editor of a county-seat weekly, 
in a town of 1,900 people, recently in- 
formed us that he was paying out about 
$100 each month for country correspon- 
dence, at the rate of five cents an inch, 
set in eight point. That is extravagance. 
Seldom is correspondence worth five 
cents an inch to a newspaper. Some of 
it, from key points in the county, may 
be worth that because it is necessary and 
must be reliable. But the average items, 
where repetition of names with a pau- 
city of interesting events is the rule, can 
be secured for much less. We know of 
some county newspapers getting a great 
volume of such correspondence without 
paying anything at all for it. 

It is advisable to compile a set of in- 
structions and advice to correspondents 
which will cut down the volume of pif- 
fling stuff sent in, without harming the 
value of the correspondence. There are 
a number of pamphlets, printed sheets, 
and more pretentious booklets on news- 
paper writing and correspondence that 
might be used as a basis for compiling 
shorter hints and instructions for any 
paper. We have noted some of the best 
recently in the Tennessee Publisher, by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Allen, of the Top- 
penish (Tenn.) Review and Tribune. It 
presents a dozen main points for cor- 
respondents to observe and then details 
these suggestions concisely and practi- 
cally. It would make a neat pamphlet 
of about twelve pages. 

What suggests this is that so many 
papers print many columns which show 
lack of editing. It is time well spent to 
read over correspondence submitted, to 
cut trifling items and correct possible 
inaccuracies; also to see that the cor- 
respondent’s own family may not be 
too prominently publicized. There may 
be a tendency in that direction, inspired 
by the five cents an inch! 

There may also be some very impor- 
tant items in this weekly batch of news, 
items which deserve front-page position 
(with due credit to your correspondent, 
of course). Much of the finest news in 
the paper may be buried in a mass of 
correspondence. Taken out and headed 
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up, this matter may be as important as 
any town or general news in the paper. 

We have seen round-table sessions at 
editorial meetings devoted almost ex- 
clusively to handling the country corre- 
spondence. Often the discussion runs to 
compensation paid the correspondents. 
Here may be plenty of latitude for dif- 
ferences of opinion on value. 

We have noted that quite generally 
the rate of five cents an inch for the 
matter printed is top price. From that 
the amounts paid will run strongly to 
three cents an inch, and two and one- 
half cents, with a goodly sprinkling of 
advocates of bulk payment, at so much 
the column, or so much the letter. The 
latter indicates a loose system on the 
part of the publisher and an unjust dis- 
crimination against correspondents. 

It has been surprising to notice how 
many publishers paid two or three of 
their correspondents in key towns the 
top price and relied on the community 
spirit and enthusiasm of youthful writ- 
ers to get their weekly letters in without 
payment. Often, in the latter cases, we 
have learned, writing paper, envelopes, 
and stamps were furnished, in addition 
to a free copy of the paper, and quite 
generally some complimentary recogni- 
tion of services is made at Christmas or 
New Year’s in the way of presents. In 
one case in Illinois, where the largest 
weekly in the state boasted a list of sev- 
enty correspondents, none was paid in 
cash, but very substantial presents and 
other favors were used at times to indi- 
cate the publisher’s appreciation. 

And now to apply all this to present 
conditions: Circulations may not be in- 
creased greatly; profits are down at low 
ebb; typesetting requires money, while 
print paper and help to make up extra 
pages drain the income. Few weeklies 
can justify an expenditure of $100 each 
month for country correspondence, and 
many times will try to cut down space 
given to the weekly news-letters. From 
a page of such news, a column of use- 
less and expensive items may often be 
deleted. By writing to and interviewing 
correspondents about weekly letters, 
they may be impressed with the neces- 
sity for this care, and thereby make the 
writers alert for good items and stories 
that occur or are about to break. Elimi- 
nating waste in this department need 
not mean any deterioration of the ser- 
vice to the subscribers. 





It Gives Lowdown on the Grass 
in Your Neighbor’s Yard 

An interesting and instructive study 
of the country-town-newspaper field is 
contained in the National Editorial As- 
sociation’s Third National Survey. The 
wage rates, advertising terms, and other 
data of interest to owners of newspaper- 
commercial shops are all analyzed. The 
brochure should be of value to the pub- 
lishers in the fields covered. 


Make Political Publicity Pay Out 
by Bringing in Advertising 

When the radio and other publicity 
media are silent on political conditions, 
policies, and individuals in politics, the 
newspapers are alive and actively dis- 
cussing them all. Then why only in cam- 
paigns should politicians and political 
committees throw their money and their 
influence toward forms of paid publicity 
other than newspapers? If it is true that 
national committees four years ago fa- 
vored radios and large magazines over 
newspapers for their propaganda, it is 
time they should now be convinced of 
their error and give the newspapers the 
breaks. This can be accelerated now by 
action of the newspapers themselves if 
they will adhere to a policy of “news- 
papers first,” and apply that to political 
speeches, party gatherings, and to com- 
mittees where publicity is the principal 
thing that is desired. 


Notes From the Field 


The Wisconsin Press Association has 
a band. And the band gets together and 
accompanies members of that associa- 
tion on each district or summer outing. 
Latest was at Chula Vista Resort, Wis- 
consin Dells, August 12, 13, 14, when 
the annual summer outing was held. It 
gave opportunity for friendly business 
contacts, with members of the editorial 
families participating. Imagine the fun 
and frolic which all enjoyed, with a fine 
band to generate enthusiasm! 


The Paris, (Texas) Morning News 
reports absorption of The Dinner Horn, 
afternoon free-circulation paper, which 
will be handled hereafter by the News 
staff with the able assistance of Editor 
Snyder of The Dinner Horn. The Paris 
Morning News was established in July, 
1869, and is now published by North 
Texas Publishing Company. 
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Gravure Boosts “Class” Field Into 






Fold of Sure Profit-Producers 


» By M. RAOUL PELLISSIER 


P HOTOGRAVURE Offers to every 
up-and-coming printer an ideal modern 
means of drawing profit-dollar business 
from those clients who are “depression 
dippy” and fearful that ordinary print- 
ing will not pull sufficiently to warrant 
the initial cost of production. 

Gravure in itself is a beautiful proc- 
ess, as certain to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the true typographer as the results 
achieved delight the client and his pros- 
pect. The shop owner using gravure and 
the printer contemplating it will both 
discover great possibilities for experi- 
ment and for study opening before them 
—leading to improved quality, greater 
ease of operation and lessened cost. 

We might begin with the bugaboo of 
gravure—poor type. Ragged edges, un- 
even and fuzzy faces are due to lack of 
knowledge of the process. The average 
plate is 150 to 175 screen, whereas the 
type should be at least 250 lines to the 
inch. Too coarse a screen causes the rag- 
ged or uneven effect. Perfect results may 
be obtained by using the usual screen 
for illustrations and a finer screen for 
type. I know of cases where a 400-line 
screen has been employed. 

Fuzziness is the result of too much 
thinner in the ink, used perhaps for eas- 
ier running or slower drying. When the 
paper sucks the ink from the ducts in 
the plate, the thinner has a tendency to 
spread beyond the ink itself, causing a 
halo around the edges. There, in drying, 
the type acquires the objectionable fuz- 
ziness. I have always held that gravure 
inks should be used thick. 

Graining is another process whereby 
type impressions may be improved. If 
you prefer a screen on illustrations, the 
grain can be removed easily from all 
portions of the plate except where type 
appears. When making the screen print, 
the type portions are blocked out. 

When the mold or resist is being made, 
either the pictures or type may be etched 


first, the other portion being painted out 
by the use of an easily removed varnish. 
While etching of illustrations and type 
should always be done separately, it is 
mandatory when using the grain proc- 
ess, since this does not require as deep 
a bite as the screened plate. In fact, if 
the grained plate is etched more than 
10 to 15 minutes, it is apt to crumble. 

The application of the grain is sim- 
ple. No expensive apparatus is needed. 
Powdered bitumen is deposited on the 
metal and burnt or cooked in. This cook- 
ing is merely to make the grain adhere. 
After it has served its purpose, it is re- 
moved. I have seen and I have myself 
made plates in which the grain-process 
lettering is as sharp as letterpress, even 
under a magnifying glass. 

Graining serves still another helpful 
purpose in photogravure. When a por- 
tion of the plate is weak or lacking in 
the final tones, the plate is put in the 
graining box, powdered, and burnt in. 
All portions not in need of more color 
are then painted out and the plate is 
flushed with a weak solution of perchlo- 
ride of iron. It does not take more than 
a few seconds to get color. The iron is 
removed and the plate examined under 
a glass. If more color is needed, the per- 
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chloride is again applied until the requi- 
site depth has been acquired. 

It should be remembered that one is 
etching bare copper, thoroughly cleaned 
before graining, so that the action of the 
mordant is quite rapid. The density of 
the perchloride of iron for this purpose 
should be 30 degrees Baumé or less. 

Bare-sky illustrations can be given a 
tint in short order, and a cloud may be 
worked in rapidly by any person under- 
standing light effects and how to use 
burnishing tools. This is but one of the 
many ways plates can be improved and 
saved from possible rejection. 

Another method must be used in in- 
creasing the depth of blacks, for if a 
light tint is etched over the heavy por- 
tions, it will flatten the tones instead of 
imparting a richness. Reétching is the 
only satisfactory method. Our need is 
greater depth of each individual hole in 
the plate, without increase in size. 

To accomplish this, the plate should 
be cleaned thoroughly and then rolled 
with a reétching mixture. This is applied 
thinly to cover every portion of the plate 
except the base of the cells. It even flows 
part way down the sides of the holes. 
Finely powdered asphaltum or bitumen 
is dusted on next as an additional pro- 
tection. Surplus is removed with a camel 
hair brush. The powder adheres to the 
reétching mixture and needs no burning. 

All parts that are not to be reétched 
are painted over and perchloride of iron 
then applied to the exposed portion. It 
should be 35 to 36 degrees Baumé in 
density. Examine with a glass as you 
proceed until the right depth is reached. 
Constant watchfulness is necessary, lest 
the screen or grain crumble. 

For longer runs it is customary, par- 
ticularly in sheet-fed photogravure, to 
make several plates of the same layout 
or to steel-face or chromiumplate the 
copper. Most gravure metal in use to- 
day is too soft. In cylinder work, the 
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copper is deposited and cannot be as 
hard nor the grain so close as in a rolled 
and hammered sheet. The trend both in 
this country and in England is to bend 
a thin sheet of copper around the cylin- 
der. The advantages over the old-fash- 
ioned solid cylinder are obvious. 

Foreign substances in the air or grit 
in the ink may easily scratch the plate 
surface. As a result, the press may be 
held up until the engraver sends some- 
one over to burnish away the scratch. I 
speak, of course, of the shops using but 
one press. In such establishments, plate- 
making equipment would be too great 
an expense. In fact, unless enough work 
to keep several presses running can be 
obtained, it is decidedly cheaper to have 
the plates made elsewhere. 

To avoid such costly delays, the metal 
should be experimented with until some 
harder material is obtained. Perhaps it 
will be a copper alloy, or a combination 
of some other metals. This harder metal 
would minimize the danger of scratching 
and would also eliminate the need for 
steel-facing or chromiumplating. 

For extra long runs, electrotypes are 
advisable. This is practically impossible 
with cylinder originals, although simple 
with flat plates. No electrotyper seems 
to have progressed beyond the experi- 
mental stage in photogravure work. An 
advantage of electros is that variations 
which may occur in duplicated original 
plates are obviated by the simpler proc- 
ess. Too, for the rush jobs, three or four 
presses could turn out identical work 
from electros. I have known cases where 
twenty to thirty original plates have 
been made on some extra big runs be- 
fore the order was finally completed. 

In all forms of gravure printing, the 
entire plate is covered with ink. The 
doctor blade removes all but what re- 
mains in the etched cells. This blade is 
a delicate piece of mechanism in that it 
must be absolutely straight, or, if bev- 
eled, beveled evenly. Yet, a great deal 
of the sharpening and beveling is done 
by hand, the doctor blade being held in 
a vise. As a result, perfect straight edges 
are rare, since it is natural for the file 
or stone to be pressed a little harder at 
the start and the end of the stroke. This 
makes for streaks in presswork. 

Machines for sharpening the doctor 
blade perfectly are on the market. No 
doubt they will come into use to a much 
greater extent when gravure comes into 
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wider use, with a resultant demand for 
greater perfection in the work. 

Electric etching of gravure plates has 
long been held back by the claim that it 
is too hard to follow the bite as it pro- 
ceeds. The mold or resist need not be 
hung in a bath; it can rest in a shallow 
tray on nonconductor supports. Many 
mordants other than perchloride of iron 
may be used with the aid of electricity. 
Some will etch through gelatin into steel. 

A soft steel could be used and hard- 
ened afterward in a cyanide bath. This 
would assure a hard-wearing plate with- 
out need for steel-facing or chromium- 
plating. It also would provide protection 
against scratches on the plate surface. 
The process of etching would naturally 
differ, but a little experimenting should 
quickly solve that problem. 


The inks, especially browns and reds, 
have a tendency to adhere to copper, but 
cling less to chromium and still less to 
steel. It follows that steel plates prom- 
ise cleaner pictures and snappier type, 
with less wear from the doctor blade. 

A gravure man and a press builder 
have told me that the process can make 
no headway until the positives can be 
printed upon the copper direct. This is 
okay as applied to color gravure, where 
it would be a decided advantage in reg- 
istration, especially for the uninitiated. 
However, it would have no advantage in 
one-color work. It seems to me that the 
tissue prepared by the Autotype Com- 
pany, backed by its fifty years of expe- 
rience, offers no difficulties. 

In either case, the positives must be 
produced. On one hand, a tissue must 
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be sensitized and printed. On the other, 
a plate must be coated and printed. It 
is certain that a copper plate is not as 
easy to handle as a piece of tissue. Pos- 
sible irregular stretching of the carbon 
tissue due to variations in humidity or 
temperature can be obviated by the per- 
fect humidity and temperature controls 
available today. If such control were not 
available, it still would make no differ- 
ence in monotone intaglio printing. 

However, experimenting with the col- 
loidal sensitizing of plates presents in- 
teresting possibilities, especially since 
there is a large field for good three-color 
gravure, more particularly in the line of 
the higher-grade sheet-fed process. 

Vast opportunities open when we con- 
sider the possibility of improving wiping 
methods. Photogravure plates could be 
made individually, instead of in the one 
sheet. One could then print from both 
letterpress and gravure simultaneously. 
The individual gravures could be locked 
up in the same form, as we now handle 
halftones. A happy medium in inks no 
doubt could be found. 

It might be possible to continue using 
the doctor blade by use of reversed type 
—that is, intaglio type cast on linotype 
or monotype machines with the joins 
being filled by some material that would 
resist the action of the doctor blade. The 
blade then could be used for both let- 
terpress and gravure at once. 

In the smaller type, no screen or grain 
would be needed, since the depth of the 
letter could be sufficient to hold all the 
ink needed. In larger sizes of type, such 
as display lettering, a means of produc- 
ing a grain, screen or network at the 
base of the letter would have to be de- 
vised for satisfactory results. 

The advantage of making individual 
gravures would be enormous. The costs 
would be cut and transportation simpli- 
fied. Constant efforts to simplify and 
reduce the cost of gravures have been 
made, such as etching on celluloid. Al- 
though cheaper in time and money, the 
material is not as readily workable. 

After all, except for short runs, the 
main cost is not for the plates, but in 
the press speed. One machine operates 
at 500 impressions an hour and I have 
timed still another machine operating at 
4,000 an hour—hand fed, at that. 

It is really too bad that we have no 
gravure foundation to undertake experi- 
ments for our mutual advantage. 


Editor Relates How He Won 
The Inland Printer Cup 


» By GERRIT S. HYDE 


LwayYs on the alert for improvement, 
A it is my belief that a prizewinning 
editorial page comes from a constant 
effort to win for that page a prize that 
must be won and rewon week after week 
—reader interest. That effort also has 
won for the Washington (N. J.) Star, of 
which paper I am editor, THE INLAND 
PRINTER trophy which was presented at 
the N. E. A. convention. 

To attain reader interest, first to be 
considered, of course, is appearance. Ty- 
pography and layout are chosen with 
this in mind. To make it distinctive and 
easily read, a slightly larger body type 
predominates than in the news columns. 
The editorials are set in 18-em measure 
and the paragraphs are short. 

And second, there are comparatively 
few features, with the chief aim to have 
them of local application so far as pos- 
sible. It is my:belief that to carry too 
many features, excellent though most 
of them may be, places too much before 
the reader, with the result that the page 
will carry a quantity of deadwood. A 
few, carefully selected for their known 
interest to most readers, are better. 

Third, the chief feature is the edito- 
rials themselves, and as readers expect 
their paper to discuss and to take some 
stand on matters of public interest, the 
Star does so. The aim here is to express 
as Clearly and as aptly as possible what 
is in the minds of the people. Not what 
all people think nor sometimes what the 
majority may think, but to say what is 
to be said so positively that readers will 
remark, ‘That fellow hit the nail on the 
head,” and others will snort, ‘““Even that 
idiot ought to know better.” The ap- 
proach to each editorial is, ““Now let’s 
settle this question for all time.” 

All this must be done in the spirit of 
fairness, with criticism constructive and 
praise within sensible limits. Above all, 
sincerity must be there. 

As the editorial is the-opinion of the 
paper, anything the Star says is weighed 
carefully before even the printer sees it. 
Frankly, the writing of most of my edi- 
torials is plodding on the typewriter. 
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Fourth, the page is available to our 
readers as a forum and thereby prevents 
the newspaper from having a monopoly 
on opinion on any question. 

Fifth, by using local features, inter- 
est is increased. One feature, “Folks You 
Ought to Know,” carries with it the 
picture of some well known or interest- 
ing person and an intimate sketch of his 
history. We have a Sunday-school lesson 
written by some Sunday-school] super- 
intendent in our field. A picture of the 
writer goes with it. A different person 
writes the lesson every week. It is widely 
read. Then we carry a column of witty 
comments on state and local affairs by a 
former editor. Clipped editorial com- 
ments from our contemporaries, a car- 
toon, and an occasional poem complete 
the page and maintain its interest. 

No other page in our newspaper gets 
so much time, attention, and thought. 
After the material is in type, it is read 
three times. I read the revised proof of 
everything that goes on the page and 
then, after it is in the form, a page proof 
is given careful reading. 
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Estimating Information the Printer 


or Estimator Can Use Profitably 


= By JACK TARRANT 


VERY man interested in production 
E in the printing industry should be 
right on top, so to speak, of every pro- 
duction unit in his plant. It will be nec- 
essary in the future to obtain all of the 
production possible from each man and 
every type of machine. 

More thought has been given to press 
production and composition, we believe, 
than in the other departments. But it is 
important to make some study of the 
bindery as well. Therefore, this chapter 
deals principally with some of the major 
bindery operations. 

Production records on the Cleveland 
folding machines, but for one exception, 
have been compiled on the basis of per 
thousand sheets. We believe the correct 
way to study production on the Cleve- 
land is on the running inch. 

There hasn’t been any question in the 
past about the right method to analyze 
production on the ruling machine, and 
that has been on the running-inch base. 
In this way it depends entirely on the 
width of the sheet as to how many sheets 
go through the machine per hour. The 
same thing holds true in connection with 
the folding-machine operations. 

The feed roller on a Cleveland con- 
trols the speed of the work being folded. 
As soon as the sheet comes in contact 
with the feed roller, it then goes through 
the machine at whatever speed the op- 
erator is running the folder. 

The feed roller is operated at a trifle 
faster speed than the rollers on the feed 
table. The reason for this higher speed 
is to allow sufficient clearance between 
the sheets as they go through the ma- 
chine and to eliminate any possibility of 
the sheets overlapping. 

The feed roller furnishes a continu- 
ous flow of sheets through the machine 
with a small space between sheets. Thus, 
this feed roller will be a big factor in de- 
termining the production of the machine. 
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This is the ninth of a series of articles on reliable 


estimating. Figures are taken from production records 


of thousands of orders. Be sure to follow this series! 


Aside from the speed of this roller, the 
other factors to be determined are the 
number of inches of sheet size running 
through the machine; number of folds; 
and weight of stock to be folded. 

In order to ascertain the production 
on any Cleveland folder, a simple plan 
is to determine how many inches of pa- 
per will go through a machine in a given 
length of time on the web principle, that 
is, if the machine was feeding froma roll 
so there was no waste space between the 
sheets. Whatever that number of inches 
is, then use 70 per cent of that as a base 
figure for your computation. 

One model of the Cleveland machine 
will run 144,000 inches per hour. Sev- 
enty per cent of this figure is 100,800, or 
to make it more simple, utilize the even 
100, dropping the three minor figures. 
Now in order to find the production of 
this machine on a 25-inch sheet, divide 
100 by 25, which will give us 4, and by 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


As in 1776 


Then we had THE HESSIANS 





Now we have DEPRESSIONS 


Whether it is red ink or red coats, the 
same old command does the conquer- 
ing: “Don’t fire till you see the whites 
of their eyes!” 

Today all eyes surrender to the force- 
ful printing product of The Lund Press. 











Novel cover-page copy from Topics in 10 Point, 
the house-organ of The Lund Press, of Minneapolis 


adding the three ciphers dropped origi- 
nally, we have a total of 4,000 sheets 25 
inches wide per hour. A sheet 20 inches 
wide then would run 5,000 per hour and 
a 50-inch sheet would run through at 
2,000 per hour. 

Of course, this is figured on the basis 
that your folder is running at top speed 
all the time. If the operator does not run 
the machine at full speed and operates 
it only at a speed of 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity, then this is to be taken into con- 
sideration and only 75 per cent of the 
figures shown here should be used. 

The production, then, on any Cleve- 
land folder can be easily figured on this 
basis by simply timing the speed of the 
feed roller on each of your machines. 


There is a certain amount of hand folding 
to be done in every bindery, sometimes a short 
run of booklets or inserts for which it doesn’t 
pay to set a folding machine. The following 
figures give a good idea of about what produc- 
tion ought to be accomplished in the average 
commercial printing-plant bindery. 


HAND FOLDING 
(Average All Sizes) 








NUMBER OF FOLDS 




















KIND 
OF 1 2 i § + 
FOLD “Time “Time. Time Time 
Upright A 1.6 25 eG 
Oblong 1.0 2.0 S03 4.0 








Figures shown are for 1,000 sheets. 


The figure in the following schedule is the 
time for tipping sheets, depending upon the 
weight of the stock and whether or not your 
sheet is going to be tipped on the long side or 
the short side. These figures are compiled on 
the basis that probably 25 or 30 sheets will be 
rolled out and pasted at one time. In order to 
arrive at a cost of any of these operations that 
are done by women, these figures should be 
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extended at your girls’ hand-bindery cost. Use 
the following tables in calculations: 
TIPPING 
Sizes Up to 9 by 12 























4 : 1000 
WEIGHT SIZE 
lime 
Long Side 7.0 
Medium — : : 
Short Side Bes 
Long Side 1.8 
Heavy ; : 
Short Side 1 








The following schedule on round-cornering 
is compiled on the basis of a girl using a small 
foot-power machine with just one cutter, cut- 
ting a lift of 25 to 50 sheets at a time, depend- 
ing upon the thickness of the stock. 


ROUND-CORNERING 
Sizes Up to 9 by 12 























KIND CORNERS =< 
Paper 2 : 
Paper 4 ; 
Cards 4 s 
32-Page Books 2 : 
Add’ Sigs. 2 : 











INSERTING FOR SADDLE STITCH 
Cover Counts as One Section 


























NUMBER 1 ron 
OF Upright Oblong 
SECTIONS Time Time 
2 9 1. 
3 ile 1.9 
+ 2.5 2.8 
5) ied 3.6 











Quantities represent books. 


SADDLE WIRE STITCHING 
Cover Counts as One Section 





























NUMBER 1000 = 
OF Upright Oblong 
SECTIONS Tine | Time 
1 <t 1.0 
D 9 i ey 
3 Pol eo 
4 ed 1.8 
5 1.5 2.0 











Quantities represent books. 
TRIMMING WITH SINGLE-KNIFE 


CUTTER 
Sizes Up to 9 by 12 












































No. PER M No. PER M 
OF BOOKS OF BOOKS 
PAGES Time PAGES Time 
8 Ps, 36 -6 
12 335 40 65 
16 4 44 ae 
20 4 48 ef: 
24 5 52 AU: 
28 <9) 56 8 
32 6 60 8 
64 a 














Can You Estimate This Accurately? 


HE PROBLEM this month is an eight- 
fee booklet, wire stitched. This is 
printed on M. F. book, 70-pound basis. 
There are two columns twenty picas 
wide on each page, set on linotype ten- 
point. The type-page size is 7 by 834. 
The order calls for 5,000 copies printed 
with black ink. Follow the specifications 
as stated below, and use the hour rates 
shown for the different operations. 


It seems simple, but have some of 
your fellow estimators compare figures. 

In the interest of the widest variety 
of work being covered and the maxi- 
mum benefit derived from this depart- 
ment, our readers are invited to submit 
problems of unusual interest. 

The correct solution of this month’s 
problem will appear in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for October. Watch for it. 






















































































Printing Estimate Specification 
=) Full Information Saves Time and Avoids Error 
Salesman__ Date SEPTEMBER, 1932 
Name 
of Customer THE INLAND PRINTER Buyer 
Address 205 W. WACKER DRIVE Tel. No. 
ew 5M - 8pp BOOKLETS 
Description 
es INSIDE (BLEEDS) ‘COVER (BLEEDS) END SHEET TP ENVELOPE 
= 8h x10 7/8 x x » 
INSIDE COVER END SHEET 
Color of Ink BLACK — Srp 
Inside 70 LB. BASIS @ 6¢ M, F. STOCK 
Paper Stock Suey 
End Sheet (Single or Double) 
Envelope Tip 
— Size Type Page 7 x8 Muka ARO AK Linotype ____—s Saye 
2 Cols. - 30 picas wide, each column - 61 lines per colum 
Furnished 
Electrotypes We Make P. B. Mounted 
FOLDERS | No. of Folds and How Folded 
cincuLars| Regular 8pp 
‘ 5 Saddl 
Gather lsc ix 4 Cloth Strip 
‘lk . 
Binding Insert — Silk Sew Tip 
Perforate { Slot Hole . 
Press Die Cut Number 
Punch Seal Pads 
Stamps or Permit Rd. Corner 
Art Work and Furnished Line Cuts 
Engravin: We Make Close Register Sq. H. T. Vignetted 
How Packed 
Ship 
When Wanted 





























Hand composition: «0... <5. c<nc0< 6 $3.75 
Slug-machine composition ......... 3.70 
Monotype keyboard .............. 241 
Casters ss ee a itewe cevccucwstce eas 2.65 
Platen press (M.F.), 10 by 15....... 2.07 
Platen press (M.F.), 12 by 18....... Sat 
Small automatic, 12 by 19.......... 2.76 
Small automatic, 17 by 22.......... 2.76 
Small automatic, 20 by 26.......... 3.90 





Costs to Be Used When You Figure Your Estimate 


Cylinder presses, 34 and 41 inches. . .$4.55 
Cylinder presses, 46 and 50 inches... 4.97 
Cylinder presses, 53 and 56 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 62 and 65 inches... 5.10 
Cylinder presses, 68 and 74 inches... 5.10 


RWOHCOIOIS NICSE eivrocc ai jc cacdaaweds 6.50 
Culhinie miaehities so oo cs kc cersawcis 2.61 
Bindery C (small machines)....... 1.82 
Bindery D (girls’ handwork)....... 1.13 








July Problem’s Solution ; 
Comments on Replies 


HE PROBLEM presented in the July 
jo was a six-page folder with color 
on two pages, so it would be rather diffi- 
cult to figure the ink. However, these 
are the types of specifications that as a 
rule the estimator has to struggle with. 
Following are the detailed estimate and 
comments on replies which were received 
from various readers: 


Paper 
1,350 sheets, 24 by 36—64-pound, 
total 176 pounds, at 9 cents.....S 15.84 
10 per cent for handling.......... 1.58 
Composition 
Hand composition and break for 
color, 7.8 hours at $3.75......... 29.25 
Lockup 
Black, 1.4 hours at $3.75. 5.25 
Orange, .6 hour at $3.75........... 2.25 
Makeready 
Black, 1.0 hour at $2.76...... 2.76 
Orange, .£8 hour at $2.76........... 2.20 
Running 
Black, 10,000—4.3 hours at $2.76.. 11.87 
Orange, 10,000—4.3 hours at $2.76. 11.87 
Ink 
Black, 10 pounds at $1.00......... 10.00 
Orange, .5 pound at $1.50......... BY 
Bindery 
Folding, 3.0 hours at $1.82...... 5.46 
Cutting, 1.0 hour at $2.61......... 2.61 
SLO Ne & cy aire! $102.69 


J. J. Skacu, Berwyn, Illinois.—Your total 
price is not far off. However, there are one or 
two items I wish to call to your attention. First 
is paper stock—the specifications called for 
70-pound enamel that would mean 25 by 38— 
70 and, as you figured your work on 24 by 36, 
that would be the 70-pound base, but the ac- 
tual weight would be 64 pounds, which of 
course makes your item of paper high. I am 
not sure from your estimate whether you fig- 
ured on running this work two up or not. I 
assume, however, where your estimate says 
two forms that you mean one of each color. 
That would make your composition a little bit 
high, as you will notice by,comparing it with 
the detailed estimate above. As this would be 
a work-and-turn form, you have only figured 
half the number of impressions and if, by any 
chance, you did anticipate running this two 
up, you should have a set of electros and you 
wouldn’t be able to run it on the size press 
that you put it on. It’s been some time since 
I’ve heard from you. Better luck next time. 

EUGENE J. Vacco, Jersey City.—Your esti- 
mate is very well done, with one or two excep- 
tions. Your makeready time on your black 
form, I believe is too high. Also your running 
time, as my records show that this size press 
will run about 2,600 an hour on this particular 
class of work and that would be 4.3 hours for 
each color. Believe with those two items cor- 
rected, that your price would be about what 
the estimate shows. 

RupotpeH Travs, of Chicago.—Your total 
price compared to the estimate shown above 
is very close, but there are three items in which 
you wili find a variation. These are the time 
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you allow for makeready and your running. 
Those two items are high and your ink is low 
—otherwise your estimate is very good. Have 
enjoyed hearing from you and look forward 
to seeing more of your estimates. 

Rosert E. Downey, Providence, Rhode 
Island.—The amount of your paper stock is 
correctly figured, but you could have cut this 
out of 24 by 36—128, which would make a 
few dollars less on your paper. Your composi- 
tion is too low. Compare it with the estimate 
shown on this page. Your makeready and run- 
ning are too high. The press used on this grade 
of work will average 2,600 an hour, which 
would make about 8.6 hours for running the 
20,000. Also, the item on your estimate for 
shipping I would leave off estimates, because 
the hour costs that we are utilizing allow for 
packing, shipping, delivering, and stock han- 
dling. Those items now are figured in our all- 
inclusive cost. With those two exceptions, your 
estimate appears to be figured all right. 





Earning Profits on Printing 
Is Keynote of Manual 


Compilation of a new printing sales 
manual to help sell the more profitable 
printing was one of the important moves 
started at the marketing conference of 
the United Typothetae of America. 

The manual contains sections dealing 
with major subjects, as “Printing for 
Firms Selling With Outside Salesmen,” 
“Printing for Firms Selling With Inside 
Salespeople,” “Printing to Supplement 
Business Correspondence,” ‘Meeting 
and Overcoming Objections,’ ‘What 
Form Should Printing Take?” “Postal 
and Mailing List Data.”’—Printing. 
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From The Artist and Advertiser 


Racing the Turtle? 


The truck driver, dear reader, might be yourself or any other plant owner striving to get by with obsolete or 
worn-out equipment. Delays and poor quality are the lot of that muddy highway. Profits are more quickly 
attained when one makes use of the smooth road offered by modern machinery. Or do you like a muddy track? 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


This department is devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is 


barred except personalities and sophistries. Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced 














Disagrees With Judges on Four 
Choices in Inch-Ad Contest 

To the Editor:—The August number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER arrived today 
and in going through the pages, discov- 
ered the announcement of the winners 
and also a reproduction of many of the 
advertisements entered in the contest. I 
note that Judge McMurtrie says “that 
the small ad must be attractive to the 
reader’s eye.”’ Any ad must attract the 
reader’s eye to a certain extent, but in 
this class of advertising I believe he is 
somewhat wet in his idea. 

I have read a great many poultry ads, 
have raised poultry, helped to promote 
poultry shows, etc.; even now, after be- 
ing out of the poultry business for many 
years, I still like to look over poultry 
sale ads in The Country Gentleman, 
Poultry Tribune, and two or three other 
poultry publications. 

Few people are going to pay any at- 
tention to any form of poultry adver- 
tisements except when they are looking 
for it and I believe a large percentage of 
the ads reproduced on pages 41 and 42 
of your August number are attractive 
enough to arouse the curiosity of those 
who may be poultry fanciers. 

What I cannot understand is how a 
number of judges, who stand as promi- 
nent as the men who passed on the ads, 
could select the ads as they did for first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth. I am 
not an egotist, but I have read a large 
number of small ads and also have set a 
great many and, really, I cannot see an 
outstanding ad in the whole lot of five. 

Number one is just another ad, very 
plain and commonplace, one that any 
monotyper or printer could set and one 
like many you have probably seen in 
the various farm papers. 

Number two: The cookie who de- 
signed the type used for headline, signa- 
tures, etc., in this ad should take some 
course in the designing of type before 


he doped out this series of type. Instead 
of producing a face that would be used 
for the future, he has produced a face 
that would fit times about forty years 
ago. I will venture to say this particular 
series will have about as great a run as 
the Parsons did about fourteen to eight- 
een years ago. One is just as attractive 
and practical as the other. 

Number three is no ad—just a bunch 
of type. You as a reader would have to 
look twice to see what the farm’s name 
was and where the town was located. 

Number four should never have been 
placed in the first five, although it is a 
much better arrangement than many of 
the reproductions shown. 

Number five, of the five selected by 
the judges, I would have placed first, 
by all requirements. 

Now I suppose you would be pleased 
to know just what ad I would have se- 
lected. Here they are: First—No. 65; 
second—No. 174; third—No. 133; 
fourth—No. 196, and fifth—No. 70. 

I sincerely hope that these criticisms 
will not offend your judges, but I hon- 
estly believe they could have exercised 
better judgment.—Harotp I. Woop- 
ALL, Webster City, Iowa. 

Epiror’s Note.—Not even all of the judges 
agreed on which ad was the best, in fact no 
two selected the same entry for first place. 
However, we do not consider it fair to blame 
Mr. McMutrtrie exclusively. It must be said 
that the decisions were shuffled so that Judge 
No. 1 is not Mr. McMutrtrie, nor does No. 2 
give choices of Mr. Cooper, and so on. The 
contest merely used a poultry ad as an exam- 
ple, the idea really was to ascertain what were 
our readers’ views on inch-ad display. It would 
have made little difference if the subject had 
been autos, shoes, stationery, or any other 
merchandise. Inch-ads require eye-appeal and 
readability, and the judges believed those 
chosen best filled the bill. However, your se- 
lections all are good and we appreciate that 
others, too, will hold differing opinions. 

No contest will ever result in full unity of 
opinion among the judges, so it would be too 
much to expect every reader to agree. As you 
will notice, not one of the judges picked the 
winner as first! Total points turned the trick. 





Page Frames as a Forward Step 
to Composing-Room Efficiency 


To the Editor:—I am very grateful 
to you for this opportunity to explain in 
detail the many advantages to be gained 
by the use of page frames. 

It is true, as you say, that grooved 
tie-up slugs have their place—they are 
the next best thing to page frames. But 
when their chief advocate (Mr. Edwin 
H. Stuart) admits, as he has admitted to 
us, that it takes an average of one min- 
ute to miter the slugs and to tie up the 
page, as against a possible 8! seconds 
and an average of possibly 15 seconds 
with page frames, it would seem that 
their proper place is in oblivion. 

Page frames are not merely another 
“gadget”; they are not merely another 
clever contrivance to get the printers’ 
money. They are a great deal more than 
that. They are an immensely practical 
device that solves one problem, which 
came with the invention of movable 
type and remained to vex every printer 
—an unsolved and unsolvable problem 
until the advent of this remarkably sim- 
ple and efficient device, which solves the 
problem economically, efficiently, com- 
pletely, and finally. Economically, as 
they appear to be practically indestruc- 
tible, the entire cost becomes a perma- 
nent asset that reduces waste, prevents 
losses, and returns splendid dividends; 
efficiently, because they do an essential 
thing quicker and better than it can be 
done in any other way; completely, be- 
cause they meet every need and leave 
nothing to be desired; and finally, be- 
cause it seems inconceivable to improve 
their utter simplicity and efficiency. 

The utility of page frames is based 
solely on proved facts, and facts, once 
understood, obliterate the preconceived 
notions, theories, and prejudices which 
are the chief obstacles to be overcome in 
marketing any new device, especially if 
that device amounts to an innovation— 
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and page frames are indeed an innova- 
tion in the composing room. 

Now, the fact is that a page of type 
can be locked to “lift” in a page frame 
in from one-third to one-fifth of the time 
required to tie it up, much less securely, 
with string, with or without the grooved 
slugs. But this is only one of their ad- 
vantages. A page is locked up in a page 
frame but once, whereas with string it is 
usually untied (or the string cut) and 
retied at least four times. 

In addition to this worthwhile saving 
—and in these days, when every penny 
counts, such a saving is certainly worth 
while—there accrues an equally impres- 
sive saving in imposition, due to the fact 
(again a fact and not mere theory) that 
type in page frames can be handled like 
mounted plates, with convenience, dis- 
patch, and safety, and as all pages are 
perfectly square and of exactly the same 
size, the lineup is virtually automatic. 

But even this is not all. Page frames 
attack and solve the problem of holding 
the type securely by the unique and ex- 
clusive method of applying the pressure 
inside the frame, whereby the frame is 
expanded to its full limit in length, and 
uniform pressure is exerted against the 
type the full width of the page, with the 
result that every type, space, quad, lead, 
and slug is held in a viselike grip, which 
prevents “pi,” dropped letters, and work- 
ups after the form is on the press. 

Every claim made for the page frame 
is supported by numerous testimonials 
from users. In view of these facts—facts 
proved to the entire satisfaction of hun- 
dreds of the progressive printers in both 
large and small plants—the page frames 
seem destined to displace in time all the 
makeshift methods of tying or locking 
type in pages.—H. B. RouskE, president, 
H. B. Rouse & Company, Chicago. 


Favors Higher Paper List Prices 
to Fight Price-cutting Printer 


To the Editor :—With the present de- 
pressing conditions of the whole coun- 
try, and especially in the graphic arts, 
it is going to take drastic measures to 
save legitimate concerns from continued 
attacks of price-cutters. As you know, 
the majority of the price-cutters have 
no credit standing, and if some means 
could be devised to make them pay a 
penalty for their supplies, it would be a 
very material aid in improving condi- 
tions generally in our industry. 
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Since the paper or merchandise used 
in printing amounts to at least one-third 
of the selling price, any method where- 
by we increase cost to those who do not 
maintain a credit standing will have a 
marked effect in stabilizing prices. 





I suggest one step would be to estab- 
lish all venders to the graphic arts as 
wholesalers, which would mean a list 
price from 20 to 33 % per cent above the 
present list price. The basis for discount 
would embrace these two conditions: 








A Horse Laugh 
(An Editorial) 


HIs is the story of a horse laugh, although we are not certain who the vic- 

tim of the loud bray may be. It cannot be ourselves, since we find it enjoy- 
able to sit on the sidelines and listen to the echo. 

The cover of THE INLAND PRINTER for February was an inspirational 
bit by Seymour R. Goff, an Illinois artist. Silhouetted against its own shadow, 
Mr. Goff depicted a horse—and rider. The impression created by the pose 
was symbolic of the eager advancement for which the printing industry has 
always been known. It was an unquenchable spirit’s defy. 

It was a swell piece of copy. Our readers liked it so well that many wrote 
to tell us their appreciation. A rosy glow pervaded our editorial sanctum. 

In May, the horse laugh arrived. International Advertising Art, a maga- 
zine published in Berlin, Germany, by Prof. H. K. Frenzel, shook a disap- 
proving finger at THE INLAND PRINTER, declaring that our cover was naught 
but a steal from a German advertising poster. To prove their contention, 
illustrations appeared side by each, clearly showing the similarity. 

We left the sackcloth and ashes in their compartment, feeling that the 
shame, if any, was Mr. Goff’s portion. True, we chided him gently for having 
taken our silver in exchange for what did not appear to be his to sell. Art 
was an idol with feet of clay and we determined to watch for muddy foot- 
prints with a sardonic eye in the future. 

But Mr. Goff scorns the sackcloth and is deaf to the horse laugh! What 
now? He declares that the design is actually his own, created six years ago 
and in that time used as a decorative motif for walls after his first nag was 
given the shadow by a slipsheet offset during his art-school days. 

It is entirely possible, he avers in injured tones, that one of his early wall 
decorations found its way across the Atlantic to inspire the German poster 
artist. Few in either hemisphere are in a position to shake the reproving fin- 
ger. Type designers, even in Germany, have been known to find inspiration 
in ancient lettering, creating thereby a “new” face. 

As things now stand, Mr. Goff seems to be deeply moved by the hint that 
a horse laugh is due him. It seems well nigh impossible, he protests, that 
anyone should accuse an artist of plagiarizing a work which undoubtedly is 
a steal from himself! Our artist, now touring the East, offers to prove his 
point with early sketch books and eyewitnesses. 

The obligation of making THE INLAND PRINTER the best possible maga- 
zine reaching responsible printers does not permit the editor much time for 
a study of foreign artistic effort. If we can keep apprised of the outstanding 
American developments, so that our readers may have the benefit therefrom, 
we shall have accomplished a Herculean task. 

Editors must depend to some degree upon the integrity of writers and 
artists as a guarantee of originality. Stolen ideas give the workman almost 
fatal hurt, since he must expect to be shunned evermore. It is but just that 
such should be and usually is his fate. 

It seems that Artist Goff protests his artistic innocence with sincerity, 
which would place the onus on the German poster artist. In which case, Prof. 
Frenzel’s horse laugh is on himself. If this is the case, we are sorry, but can- 
not help but feel a smile twitching our cheeks over the incident. 
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1. The buyer must be a converter of 
paper for resale to others. 

2. The buyer must establish a credit 
rating which would entitle him to pur- 
chase paper on open account. 

The discount basis on the 20 per cent 
increase over the price list and subject 
to the two conditions listed above would 
be something on the following order: 

For payment on 10th of the month 
following purchase, 20 and 2 per cent. 

For payment in sixty days after pur- 
chase, 13 per cent. No cash discount. 

For payment ninety days after pur- 
chase, 8 per cent. No cash discount. 

If not paid in ninety days the account 
goes on the C. O. D. list. 

The only discount for cash would be 
2 per cent from the full list price. 

The above plan makes it worth while 
for the printer to discount his bills, it 
makes everyone but the printer pay the 


list price, and it requires the C. O. D.- 


printer pay from 20 to 33% per cent 
more for his paper. 

That it is absolutely fair cannot be 
questioned, for it is only because of 
printers with the credit rating that the 
paper and supply houses can establish 
their branch warehouses. 

Such legal talent as I have consulted 
say it is within the trade-practice rights 
of any group to establish the conditions 
and terms on which they are to sell. 

The above plan has been gone over 
thoroughly with the local supply people 
and, with one or two exceptions, they 
all agree it would be a fine thing for 
their business and for the printing in- 
dustry if it could be established nation- 
ally. I will appreciate your comments 
on the plan as outlined —H. G. Hat- 
LEY, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Epitor’s Note.—The move suggested would 
mean a return to the “long price list” in vogue 
some years ago, in the view of leading Chicago 
paper merchants. This practice fell into dis- 
repute with both printers and dealers, because 
the printer was never convinced that the price 
he was getting was as low as his competitor’s. 
Paper merchants believe it would be ineffec- 
tive, since the C. O. D. printer, being on a cash 
basis, would be entitled to equal discounts, ex- 
cept on his past-due account. This would give 
the price-cutter a big advantage over other 
printers, unless they were in a position to pay 
cash, since they would find it necessary to fig- 
ure higher on paper to cover the shrinking dis- 
count. In the opinion of Chicago paper credit 
men, the present credit-control plan in vogue 
in many cities is much to be preferred from 
the printer’s viewpoint, since it allows the re- 
liable printer time to pay his account while 
requiring others to produce cash on delivery. 





Automatic Press’ Swift Rise 


Makes Page One of Daily 


WwW: a company has increased its 
capital value from $20,000 up to 


$1,000,000 in thirteen years, that seems 
news worthy of page one in any news- 





JOHN BRANDTJEN 


paper, especially since the firm referred 
to is doing a constantly increasing busi- 
ness during these deplorable hard times. 

The company which has gained this 
page-one notice is Brandtjen & Kluge, 
Incorporated, of St. Paul. Its steady 
forward march in the field of automatic 
printing machinery began in 1919. John 
Brandtjen, president of the company, 
and his two partners, Abel and Enevel 
Kluge, were almost the entire working 
force in those post-war days. 

Today the firm employs 165 persons 
in St. Paul and has eighty others repre- 
senting it in numerous world centers. 
Starting out with the hope of gaining 
national distribution it has achieved in- 
ternational acceptance of its printing 
machinery in a few years. 

Its accomplishments are outstand- 
ing enough to have attracted the atten- 
tion of the St. Paul Dispatch. The daily 
newspaper was casting about for de- 
pendable stories of “business as usual” 
to support the cheery rumors that de- 
pression was on the way out. The rise of 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, was 
a perfect example for their purpose. 





Though the history of the company 
as such covers but thirteen years, its 
founders have many years of experience 
behind them to assure the high quality 
of their craftsmanship. John Brandtjen 
has been closely associated with print- 
ing in the Northwest for fifty years. His 
son, H. A. Brandtjen, has become a 
member of the firm also and is follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps. 

When the senior Mr. Brandtjen be- 
gan his printing business, towns were 
springing up throughout the Northwest 
along the proposed railroad routes. Ev- 
ery new town would anticipate having 
its own printing plant and newspaper. 
Pending the laying of the tracks, Mr. 
Brandtjen toured the country with a 
complete printing outfit in an ox-cart, 
publishing a newspaper in each town so 
that claims and land titles could be pub- 
licly made a matter of record. 

After the railroad was built, he re- 
calls, a town was not considered worthy 
of the name unless it had two newspa- 
pers, one for each major political party. 
Machinery and supplymen made their 
rounds by horse and buggy. Mr. Brandt- 
jen became one of them, selling horse- 
driven treadmills to supply power for 
the presses. The horse was trained to 
start and stop in response to the signals 
as given by striking a bell. 

A few enterprising printers, located 
close to rivers, installed generators and 
transmitted power to their plants by 
overhead cable. One of these, the Fer- 
gus Falls Journal, carried its electricity 
two blocks from stream to plant. 

The simple gasoline engine was the 
next advance. The fuel tank was placed 
on skids with the engine, and vibration 
caused vaporization in the top of the 
tank. From there it was sucked into the 
engine. Carburetors were at that time 
entirely unknown. 

Although Brandtjen & Kluge, Incor- 
porated, has been organized but thirteen 
years, the founders have been intimately 
associated for more than twenty-five 
years. Profound knowledge of printing 
machinery, from the old Washington 
hand press to high-speed rotaries, led 
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to the development of the Kluge feeder 
and Kluge automatic press. 

The path of the young company was 
never smooth. Patent litigation with the 
Miller company gave the partners a try- 
ing time. In 1928 they cleared the way 
for progress by buying Miller out. 

During the last eighteen months two 
new automatic presses have been intro- 
duced, which received immediate accep- 
tance in hundreds of commercial shops. 
These new presses have done much to 
build the prosperous record which at- 
tracted the “good news” reporter. 

While the company was organized in 
1919, it did not get into production on a 
profitable scale until 1921. Yet but ten 
years later it spent $200,000 for plant 
equipment, about ten times the original 
capital. As a result, for the first time 
the firm was enabled to build the entire 
press. Up to that time, Brandtjen & 
Kluge, Incorporated, bought the presses 
and merely built the automatic feeders 
to fit the machines. 

It seems like a dream to the founders 
of the company that fifty years covers 
the transition from the hand-fed, horse- 
treadmill power presses and the handset 
type to high-speed automatic presses 
and electrical typesetting. The next few 
years, they intimate, should disclose 
even greater transformation in the oper- 
ations of the graphic arts. 


Explain Prices to Buyers 
and Win Confidence 


The following is an overheard con- 
versation between two men who buy 
printing only occasionally, like many 
others, and are therefore not experts. 

“You don’t know a darn thing about 
it when you buy printing,” one com- 
plained. ‘Prices from different printers 
on the same job vary so widely.” 

“Well, what’s wrong with that?” re- 
torted the other. “You do not receive 
identical quotations upon the materials 
you use in making your own products, 
but your knowledge of such materials 
enables you to recognize true values. 
You know at once which offer is the best 
buy at the price asked. Now if you knew 
as much about printing materials and 
production, the difference in the various 
bids you receive wouldn’t confuse you.”’ 

Help prospects to understand what 
must be done to produce their orders 
and “price” is ignored.—Ad-Vantage. 
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U.T. A. Calls Entire Industry 


to Discuss Trade Practices 


Forty-sixth Annual Convention 
to Feature Round-Table Session 


on Evils Besetting Graphic Arts 


When the forty-sixth annual convention of 
the United Typothetae of America opens in 
Cincinnati on October 17, it will in reality be 
a conference of the entire industry. One year 
ago, at the U. T. A. convention in New Or- 
leans, a plea was made to broaden its scope as 
a trade association to more effectually fight 
printers’ battles in the future. 

The next heard of the project was an edi- 
torial in L. A. Ireland’s The San Francisco 
Printer, urging formation of a national asso- 
ciation caring for the needs of the entire in- 
dustry. Prompt response was accorded the 
idea, but leaders in the graphic arts were not 
certain that universal acceptance of such a 
proposal would be had. 

The increasing difficulties that the industry 
has been called upon to meet have washed 
away any vestiges of suspicion which might 
have caused friction. Recognizing that no bet- 
ter time for such a conference could exist, the 
U. T. A. invited all non-affiliated master print- 
ers’ associations, machinery and supply houses, 
paper firms, and others engaged in printing or 
dealing with printers to meet in conjunction 
with their convention to clear the decks for 
future progress of the industry. 

Among the matters it is hoped will be set- 
tled by this conference are the formation of a 
Graphic Arts Council; machinery terms and 
related matters, the extension and standardiza- 
tion of paper sizes and printing machinery; 
extension and standardization of plans for 
credit control; selling policies of paper mer- 
chants and other groups, and any other major 
topic that the various interested groups may 
wish to bring up for discussion. 

While it is too early to predict what the out- 
come of this gathering may be, a feeling is 
growing that eventually an organization of 
machinery and supply houses will be formed 
that will do away with the haphazard policies 
which now enable inexperienced and under- 
financed men to open printing plants. Such 
men, knowing little about printing costs and 
methods, more often than not take orders at a 
loss, believing that volume is the key to suc- 
cess. That such competition is a terrific drain 
on other printers goes without saying. 

In addition to the proposed conference on 
the entire industry, the United Typothetae 
convention’s regular sessions will take up ma- 
jor problems of interest solely to printers. 

Departmental meetings to be held include: 
Production, to be held Monday, October 17, 
under chairmanship of James Rudisill; Mar- 
keting, Tuesday, John R. Demarest, chairman; 
Finance and Accounting, Wednesday, Oscar T. 
Wright, chairman; Education, Thursday, B. B. 
Eisenberg, chairman. 

Other sessions to be held during the U. T. A. 
convention include the annual meetings of the 
International Trade Composition Association, 


the College Annual Producers Association, and 
the Typothetae Cost Accountants Association. 

The fifth annual convention of the U. T. A. 
was the first to be held in Cincinnati. Out- 
standing among the accomplishments of the 
1891 session was the adoption of a Code of 
Ethics, still applicable today. The preamble to 
the code reads as follows: 

“Recognizing the fact that in the conduct of 
our business no individual or concern in any 
community can act regardless of his neighbors 
and competitors, and that while the spirit of 
competition has been so deeply imbedded in 
the human breast and so keenly sharpened by 
the methods of every-day life as to cause it to 
enter into and influence every transaction, but 
at the same time believing there are methods 
of competition which are clean, honorable, and 
legitimate, whereby we can compete without 
wronging others, and without demoralizing 
the business in which we are engaged, the 
United Typothetae of America adopts the fol- 
lowing rules, and recommends them to the 
employing printers of the country.” 

Theodore Low DeVinne was a delegate to 
that gathering and spoke on copyright laws. 
The thrilling topic of that day, machine com- 
position, was thoroughly discussed, leaders re- 
ferring to the Rogers Typograph, Macmillan 
typesetter, Mergenthaler Linotype, St. John 
Typobar, the Thorne machine, and the Paige 
Compositor in their talks. 

Should a unified credit policy be adopted on 
a national scale as a result of the conference 
called in connection with the United Typothe- 
tae convention, it will more than repay the in- 
dustry for the effort involved. The committee 
planning the meeting hopes, too, that a board 
will be named to formulate standard trade 
practices so that the printers in every part of 
the country may look forward to conservative 
progress, unhampered by irresponsible and in- 
efficient competitors, hopefully seeking every 
order regardless of its requirements and with- 
out assurance of a profit on their investment. 

It is expected that the coming convention 
will leave an equally indelible impress on the 
history of the industry, due to the proposed 
sessions of representatives from every branch 
of the graphic arts. Trade practices to alleviate 
major problems of printer and supplier are ex- 
pected to be formulated. Officials hope that 
the session will be the turning point, permit- 
ting the industry to take its rightful place 
among profitable, properly-controlled produc- 
ing agencies in the business world. 

An extensive program of entertainment is 
being arranged by the Cincinnati convention 
committee. Sixteen golf courses are within 
twenty minutes’ ride from the hotels and tour- 
naments for club swingers are being arranged. 

Headquarters have been established at the 
Greater Hotel Gibson. Rates are: Single room, 
tub and shower, $3.00 and up; double room 
and shower, $4.00 and up; double room with 
tub bath, $5.00 and up; double room with tub 
and shower, $5.00 and up; room with twin 
beds, $5.00 to $10.00; parlor, bedroom, and 
bath, $13.00 to $18.00. Sessions of various sec- 
tions continue from October 17 to 20. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published in 





this department. Contributions are welcomed, subject to the restrictions necessarily imposed by space 
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Higher Postage the Bogey-Man 
of Direct-Mail Buyers 


The cry that circularizing by first-class mail 
had increased 50 per cent in cost when postage 
rates increased, meets nothing but scorn from 
H. F. Lewis, eastern manager of Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation, direct-mail division. 
He holds that the increase in reality does not 
exceed 16% per cent in all. 

With mailing pieces, including two cents for 
postage, costing six cents, his figures would be 
correct, the new rate being seven cents. Mil- 
lions of circulars are now mailed out under 
third-class postage, effectively reducing com- 
petition of first-class matter. 

The added dignity imparted by first-class 
postage makes for increased returns, which in 
the final analysis decide whether a mailing is 
cheap or not, Lewis says, suggesting that you 
try tests and prove it to yourself. 


Carnegie Dean Believes Printing 
Is Rapidly Going Collegiate 


More and more young men are going to col- 
lege this year to study printing, judging from 
requests for enrollment information received 
by the school of printing at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. A four-year course 
leading to a degree and designed to fit gradu- 
ates for executive positions is offered, together 
with a two-year certificate course for practical 
printers aspiring to minor executive roles. 


Court Rules United States Map 
Cannot Be Copyrighted 


The map of the United States cannot be 
copyrighted for private gain, according to a 
decision handed down by Judge Knox in the 
United States District Court of Southern New 
York. His ruling was made in the suit of the 
American Map Company, charging infringe- 
ment by the Guenther Publishing Company, 
owners of The Financial World. 

Since the “infringed map” was in itself a 
copy of a government-printed map, it did not 
possess the patent of originality necessary for 
copyright, Judge Knox held in ruling against 
the map-publishing company. 

His decision should be a relief for printers 
throughout the country who have been print- 
ing maps for school or advertising use. 


Walter S. Marder, Prominent 
as Typefounder, Passes On 


The graphic arts sustained a distinct loss in 
the passing on of Walter S. Marder, at Plain- 
field, New Jersey. Son of the president of Mar- 
der, Luse & Company of Chicago, Walter S. 
Marder entered the business in 1886. 


WALTER S. MARDER 


Mr. Marder’s father is generally accredited 
with developing the point system of measur- 
ing type and the younger man took an equally 
deep interest in the development of the indus- 
try. As a result, he became secretary of the 
firm in a few years, later becoming manager 
of the Buffalo and St. Louis branches of the 
American Type Founders Company when his 
family’s firm was absorbed. 

After serving as manufacturing manager at 
Chicago, he was transferred to the Jersey City 
plant, soon to become a major executive. 

In addition to his business duties, Mr. Mar- 
der found time for a full life of fellowship. 
He was a member of Plainfield Lodge No. 885, 
B. P. O. Elks, and served as their exalted ruler 
in 1916 and 1917. He was a 32nd degree Ma- 
son and affiliated with Trenton Consistory. 

He served on the financial committees of 
both organizations during building campaigns. 


A Watermarked Sulphite Bond 
Features Non-cur! Printing 


A watermarked sulphite bond in white and 
eight brilliant colors has been developed by 
the Parker-Young Company of Boston. More 
than a year of preliminary effort preceded the 
introduction of “Parkworth Bond,” which the 
makers say has strength, excellent folding and 
non-curl qualities, all something to talk about 
when contemplating printing costs. 








Latham Machinery Enters Into 
Wire-stitching Merger 

Two leading companies making many types 
of wire-stitching machinery recently merged. 
The new Bliss-Latham Corporation, having 
plants at Niagara Falls, is a consolidation of 
the H. R. Bliss Company and the Latham 
Machinery Company, of Chicago. The Dexter 
Folder Company, holders of a controlling in- 
terest in Latham, will retain a substantial in- 
terest in the new organization. 

Officers of the new company are James S. 
Gilbert, president ; H. R. Bliss and R. A. Fink, 
vice-presidents; G. P. Fuller, treasurer, and 
E. E. Franchot, secretary. 

All lines manufactured by the merged com- 
panies will be continued in the future. 


Pedigreed Papers Being Stocked 
in Four More Cities 


Stepping out to get the business that econo- 
mists declare is waiting for those eager to look 
for it, Northwest Paper Company announces 
addition of four distributers of its “pedigreed 
papers” in as many cities. Forest Paper Com- 
pany, New York City, is the latest to stock the 
line, while The Karl C. Franklin Paper Com- 
pany, Buffalo; Acme Paper Company, of St. 
Louis, and R. C. Noble, Inc., Cincinnati, have 
taken on additional lines of the company. 

Publications in the Chicago territory will 
be serviced by Edward A. Kennedy, formerly 
connected with Great Western Paper Corpo- 
ration, Frasier Paper, Ltd., and other firms. 


Unregistered Trade-Marks Lose 
All Rights in Canada 


The compulsory registration of trade-marks 
went into force in Canada on September 1. 
Protection is afforded for fifteen years, instead 
of twenty-five, as provided by the former 
act. Under the terms of the new Trade Mark 
Act, any trade-mark not registered can be used 
without liability. Originators who fail to ob- 
tain registration themselves become infringers 
if someone else registers the mark. 


Civic-Improvement Work Wins 
Coveted Trophy for Weekly 


Determination to make Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, the finest place to live and work in won 
for the Press, weekly newspaper of that town, 
the Editor and Publisher trophy granted an- 
nually by the National Editorial Association 
to the newspaper striving most successfully 
for community betterment. Howard Palmer, 
editor of the Press, lists as his most outstand- 
ing achievement the elimination of the bor- 
ough form of government. A series of articles, 
stressing the need for revision, did the work. 
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Direct Mail Advertisers Planning 
Sales Clinic in New York City 


Instead of holding the usual convention this 
year, the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
has turned its conference into a big sales clinic. 
The sessions will be held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, on October 5, 6, and 7. 

The ordinary opening session also has been 
eliminated. Instead, a luncheon will start the 
ball rolling. Ben J. Sweetland, president, will 
preside and in his talk stress the keynote of 
the gathering and of direct-mail work for the 
coming year, Selling Economy. All sessions of 
the retail, industrial, house-organ, financial, 
and social-service departments will carry on 
the theme. A feature of the group meetings 
will be the “no speakers” rule. All work will 
be conducted on the round-table principle. 

Grover Whalen, president of the New York 
Advertising Club and former Greeter of the 
Port of New York, will make the address of 
welcome. This internationally famous gentle- 
man is expected to start the conference off on 
an inspired, enthusiastic tempo. 

Postal and advertising authorities will sit as 
a board of inquiry in solving problems raised 
by increased first-class postage and special 
copy demands. Exhaustive study of the many 
problems facing the direct-mail advertiser will 
feature various group sessions. 

Special emphasis will be placed on using the 
printer’s knowledge and assistance in the prep- 
aration of better mailing pieces, with the two- 
fold purpose of reducing cost and increasing 
returns. In other words, making good on the 
“Selling Economy” theme. 

Contests being conducted in connection 
with the conference provide five valuable tro- 
phies. For the best blotter or series of blotters 
used during the last year the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company offers $100 in gold. 
The American Multigraph Sales Company is 
offering a $100 silver cup for the best series of 
form letters used during the last year, while 
the J. L. Hudson Company lists a $100 silver 
cup for the most productive piece or campaign 
for a department store or retail specialty shop. 
The most noteworthy accomplishment in di- 
rect-mail advertising for the entire year will 
be awarded The Postage and The Mailbag 
Company’s $100 silver cup. Excellence in de- 
sign, color, typography, and layout of envel- 
opes will be considered in awarding the Stand- 
ard Envelope Manufacturing Company’s fine 
bronze plaque, sought by many printers. 

Entertainment features will include an in- 
formal dance and a night-club party in keep- 
ing with the “New York tradition.” 


Inland Daily Press Association 
Names John Meyer Secretary 

For many years prominent in newspaper 
circles, John L. Meyer, Madison, Wisconsin, 
has been named as the new secretary-treasurer 
by the directors of the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation. His headquarters for the time being 
will be in Madison, although later will prob- 
ably be moved to Chicago. 

The organization consists of 297 dailies in 
the Middle West and Canada. Mr. Meyer suc- 
ceeds Will V. Tufford, recently deceased. 

The new official is editor and chairman of 
the John Meyer Press Exchange, and has been 
newsboy, reporter, city editor, Sunday editor, 
news and managing editor of weekly and daily 
newspapers. He also is thoroughly experienced 
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JOHN L. MEYER 


in advertising, both from the publication and 
producer’s viewpoint. 

A well known lecturer on publishing, print- 
ing, and other subjects, Mr. Meyer has had 
wide experience as counsel for the National 
Editorial Association, Newspaper Association 
Managers, and other groups. 


Intertype Opens Branch Office 
to Serve Southwestern Cities 


Increased business in the California-Arizona 
field has induced the Intertype Corporation to 
increase the stock and equipment of its sales 
office at Los Angeles, so that it is now able to 
offer printers regular branch-office service. El- 
mer H. Hostetler, sales manager of the terri- 
tory for fifteen years, has been named as the 
new branch manager. 


abcdefghijkl mnoparst 
abcdefghijklmnoparst 


How the new angular characters compared with 
other Vogue letters 


Intertype is adding to the Vogue type to in- 
crease flexibility. A new lower-case k, m, n, 
and r, featuring sharp angles in contrast with 
the more rounded design of the other charac- 
ters have been added to give an effect of a new 
smart and serviceable sans-serif face. 


Walter Hering, Ticket Printer, 
Dies Returning From Europe 


Stricken at sea while returning from a vaca- 
tion in Germany, Walter Hering, founder and 
head of Globe Ticket Company, Philadelphia, 
is dead. He was seventy-five. Mr. Hering 
started in business for himself when he was 
twelve, buying his first press with $5.00 found 
in the street. The company now occupies an 
eight-floor building and is perhaps the biggest 
in its field. Mr. Hering is survived by the 
widow, a daughter, and a brother. 





Electric Companies Ask Printers 
to File Affidavit to Save Tax 


When announcement was made that print- 
ers did not have to pay the 3 per cent federal 
tax on electric current, many electric power 
companies stated that they are billing all cus- 
tomers for the 3 per cent tax. Printers should 
ask the utility company for an affidavit of ex- 
emption, which sets forth that such electricity 
is for “direct consumption in an industrial op- 
eration.” This enables the utility firm to cancel 
the tax added on your bill. The saving makes 
it vital that you take care of this immediately. 
Fill out the affidavit, have it sworn before a 
notary, and send it to your electric company. 
Then you can deduct the tax in paying the bill. 


New Linotype Device Cuts Cost 
and Increases Your Profits 


The search for new business goes on in nu- 
merous channels, perhaps the most certain of 
results being the improvement of equipment 
in order to save time and expense in produc- 
tion. This has been done by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in the creation of the new 
double quadding and centering device. By its 
use a line may be quadded left or right, or 
automatically centered by merely flipping a 
lever within easy reach of the operator. 

Recent requirements in railroad tariff print- 
ing have brought about development of two 
new eight-point typewriter-type faces. In ad- 
dition, two other typewriter faces to match 
new models have been issued. Nine-point Bas- 

9 Point Linotype Baskerville with Italic and 

Small Capitals 
LINoTyPE BASKERVILLE, in the ro- 
man, is an exact weight for weight 
and curve for curve copy of JOHN 

BASKERVILLE’S famous printing type. 

Modifications of the italic, to fit the 


10 Point Linotype Ionic No. 5 with Bold 
Face No. 2, or with Italic 

How is one to assess and 

evaluate a type face in terms 

of its esthetic design? Why do 


12 Point Linotype Ionic No. 5 with Bold 
Face No. 2 


How is one to assess and 
evaluate a face of type in 
terms ofits esthetic design? 


12 Point Linotype Remington Typewriter 
No. 4 


How is one to assess 
and evaluate a face of 


10 Point Linotype Underwood Typewriter 
. No. 4 


How is one to assess and 
evaluate a face of type in 


8 Point Linotype Tariff Typewriter 
with Black 


How is one to assess and 
evaluate a face of type in 
8 Point Linotype Remington Typewriter 

No. 2 with No. 3 


How is one to assess and eval— 
uate a face of type in terms of 


kerville, with italics and small capitals; ten- 
and twelve-point Ionic No. 5 are other addi- 
tions to the printer’s ability to satisfy the need 
of the present-day customers. 
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Many Printing Firms Preparing 
for Increased Business 


From every part of the country come bits of 
good news to prove that things are looking up 
for the printing industry. 

The Chilton Class Journal Company, Phila- 
delphia, is building a one-story addition to its 
plant at a cost of $40,000. Much additional 
equipment is being ordered. The Cuneo East- 
ern Press, Incorporated, also of Philadelphia, 
is adding a large quantity of new mechanical 
equipment. Composition, plates, and press- 
work for ten national magazines are now being 
produced there. In the same city, the Brink- 
man Linotyping Company’s trade-composi- 
tion plant has moved to much larger quarters, 
and is changing its name to Brinkman Type- 
setting Company. Most of the old equipment 
has been replaced at the same time. 

Tennessee’s state schools are being supplied 
with $500,000 worth of textbooks from the 
Long-Johnson Printing Company at Jackson. 
W. Howe Company is erecting a $50,000 mod- 
ern lithographing plant at Cleveland. 

Improvements in the mills of the Kimberly- 
Clark Paper Corporation, Kimberly, Wiscon- 
sin, will provide three to six months’ work for 
350 men. The other mills of the company are 
to receive similar attention. The International 
Printing Ink Corporation began operation of 
its newly established Canadian subsidiary at 
Toronto on September 1. 


Uses Full-Page Space to Awaken 
Need for Printed Matter 


A challenge to all business houses and mer- 
chants in their territory was contained in the 
full-page series of newspaper advertisements 
published by the Consolidated Printing and 
Stationery Company, Salina, Kansas. Holding 
that business stagnation at this time is due to 
depressed thinking, the copy declared that im- 
provement nationally could only be a reflec- 
tion of cumulative local effort. A broad hint 
that increased printing orders would give the 
printers more money to spend with patrons 
had appreciable effect, especially since the mer- 
chants were told plainly to consider the sug- 
gestion in terms of their own business. As a 
result, orders for goods and new equipment 
in other lines also were placed. 


Paper House Tells Printers How 
to Increase Their Profits 


“Thrifty Advertising” is the keynote of the 
campaign put on by the American Writing 
Paper Company to put across eggshell text. 
The campaign includes cards to be imprinted 
by the printer and sent to his customers, offer- 
ing the brochure as a means of broaching a 
program of direct-mailing pieces. The promo- 
tional material offers the printer’s customers 
ideas that should simplify his sales problems. 


Price Put on Finish of Old-Time 
Letterheads Brings Orders 


A sales-boosting contest that can be used 
by every commercial printer is sponsored on 
the West Coast by the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany. It is offering cash “rewards” totaling 
$50 for “Gay 90 Ned,” that is, for letterheads 
which haven’t been modernized since the start 
of the century. Each “capture” must be ac- 
companied by samples of the new letterhead 
sold by the printer claiming the reward. No 





doubt a number of business houses in your 
territory likewise are using out-moded sta- 
tionery and mailing pieces. A showing of mod- 
ern samples should bring you this business. 


J.J. Meadth Heads Monotype 
in Canada; New Faces Out 


John J. Meadth is the new president of the 
Monotype Company of Canada, Ltd., with of- 
fices at Toronto. He also has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the parent firm, 





JOHN J. MEADTH 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Phil- 
adelphia. Meadth has been in charge of the 
Toronto office since March, 1927, going there 
from the Chicago sales staff. 

Lanston is so gratified with the continued 
popularity of its sans-serif faces that two new 


This sans serif was 


DRAWN BY HESS 


Monotype Sans Serif Extrabold Cond., No. 333 


The light italic by 
FRED GOUDY 


Monotype Goudy Sans Serif Light Ital., No. 3841 


ones have been added to the series. These are 
the condensed version of the Monotype Sans 
Serif Extrabold, drawn by Sol. Hess, available 
in fourteen- to seventy-two-point, and Fred- 
eric W. Goudy’s Sans Light Italic, available in 
fourteen- to thirty-six-point sizes. 

A Hess sans-serif bold condensed is to be 
added to the series in the near future. A show- 
ing of holiday ornaments is also in production. 


Printer Joins College, Teaches 
Mechanics of Journalism 

C. Harold Lauck has joined the journalism 
department of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Virginia, as instructor in the 
Mechanics of Journalism and in addition will 
manage the Virginian Publishing Company, 
Inc., laboratory of the School of Journalism. 





Here Are Hot Tips on Business 
From East to Pacific Coast 


Things are looking up for the intelligent 
commercial printer, judging from the rising 
interest of advertisers in direct-mail work. 
For instance, President James F. Bell of Gen- 
eral Mills, Incorporated, states that the com- 
pany will continue its aggressive advertising 
and sales-promotion campaign which resulted 
in net profits for the last fiscal year of $3,891,- 
200, an increase of $21,535. 

Several large electric power plants are be- 
ing built. These companies will be advertising 
their improved service to the public—and will 
need numerous office forms besides. Among 
them are: City of Englewood, Colorado, erect- 
ing a $600,000 power and water plant ; Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, adding twenty- 
five projects throughout its system at a cost of 
$8,000,000 ; Potomac Electric Company, erect- 
ing a $4,000,000 steam power station at Buz- 
zard’s Point, Maryland; and Grand Junction, 
Iowa, building a $75,000 light and power plant. 


Printers Pledge Loyalty to Paper 
Stricken by Bank Closing 


There is a silver lining! The bank crash at 
Union, South Carolina, left most of the local 
business houses, including the Daily Times, in 
straitened circumstances. The composing-room 
force sent a note to Lewis M. Rice, editor and 
manager, stating “so long as the editor is will- 
ing to make a fight to keep the paper going, 
in spite of the present financial crisis, we will 
stand by him and do all in our power to help.” 
An editorial announced that the paper would 
continue to appear and praised the printers 
for their loyal support. 


Popular ‘‘Lino’’ Representative 
Dies; Publishers Honor Him 


Charles S. Gunn, for seventeen years a sales- 
man for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
died in Washington of cerebral hemorrhage. 
He would have been sixty on September 29. 
For many years chief linotype machinist of 
the Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Gunn resigned in 1915 to enter the 
sales work. Many publishers and printers at- 
tended the funeral in the capital. 


Engraved Post Cards New Way 
to Beat Increased Postage 


Your clients who have been inclined to re- 
duce mailings because of the increased postage 
rates, may be interested in the engraved U. S. 
post cards of the Printing Guild of America. 
Engraved company names on a colored back- 
ground give the reverse side of the post card 
the appearance of a miniature letterhead. Its 
newness, coupled with the unusual factor of 
engraving, should attract attention. 


Set New Style for Booklets With 
Symphonic Color in Covers 


Interior decorators have nothing on the pa- 
per houses for symphonic color arrangements. 
Hammermill has perfected one duplex cover 
stock which it calls Duchrome. The lighter side 
is a step-down in tone value from the darker 
side, assuring perfect harmony and providing 
a pleasing transition from the outside of book- 
lets to text paper. Four color combinations and 
four finishes are available. 
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Printing-Plant Owners Demand 
Wage Cut on Five-Day Week 


High wages are strangling the printing in- 
dustry in New York City and Chicago, ac- 
cording to officials of the employing printers’ 
associations in both cities. Both groups declare 
they have been seeking for months to obtain 
an amicable settlement with union agents on 
wage difficulties, conceding the five-day week 
in exchange for a desired reduction in hourly 
wage scales in both cities. 

In Chicago, a committee of union-plant op- 
erators headed by Homer J. Buckley asserts 
that all efforts to negotiate with union officials 
throughout the last twenty months have been 
futile. They cite a conference with President 
Howard of the International Typographical 
Union on July 15 as an example. 

At that time, the employers asked a 10 per 
cent wage cut and consented to the five-day 
week. Howard neither accepted nor rejected 
the plan, it is reported, promising to refer the 
matter to a special committee of the local 
union. Efforts to contact him since then have 
failed utterly, plant owners say. 

Determined to force action, the employers 
called upon the Franklin Association to can- 
vass its five-hundred members on a proposal 
to reduce the hourly rate from $1.29% to 
$1.10, with $1.20 as the basis for night work. 
This means a 15 per cent cut, they point out, 
effective September 1, notice to that effect be- 
ing given employes in all closed shops. 

“The present high wage scale is strangling 
an industry which in normal times has an 
annual payroll of $20,000,000,” said Harry 
G. Cantrell, secretary of the Franklin Asso- 
ciation. He added that the contract with the 
union has two years to run and, while em- 
ployers hesitate to violate the agreement, it is 
a case of self-preservation. 

Union officials report that they have not 
been able to get together with employers of 
their membership since Howard left and add 
that the Franklin Association’s canvass in- 
cludes a statement that further parley with 
Typographical Union No. 16 will be held be- 
fore any action is taken. President William J. 
Hedger says nothing has been heard from the 
Association thus far and that the union will 
make no further move until the em- 
ployers put the slash into effect. 

Until an agreement that meets 
the approval of union members is 
reached, Hedger adds, the union 
will stand upon the present wage 
contract. The groups are striving to 
reach an accord. 

In New York City, the Printers’ League has 
faced the same condition in negotiations with 
Typographical Union No. 6, more commonly 
known as “Big Six.” Efforts since July to ar- 
bitrate the question have failed, although the 
present scale contract expires September 30. 

The Printers’ League is composed of book- 
and commercial-plant owners. They declare 
that several of them face bankruptcy unless 
financial relief in the form of wage reductions 
is granted in the near future. 

Calling attention of the union to its unem- 
ployed membership of 3,000, the League adds 
that there is no possibility of reducing that 
number without a lower scale to make in- 
creased business possible. The union has paid 
$4,000,000 in unemployment relief to mem- 
bers and now is faced with a serious shortage 
of cash and probable increased relief demands. 
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The employers charge that although their 
first overtures for a reduced scale were made 
a year ago, six months passed in jousting over 
minor points of shop practice, “many of which 
would eventually increase the production cost 
and thereby force even more members of the 
union out of work.” 

With the Printers’ League asking a flat 
scale of $45 weekly in exchange for a five-day 
week, the union members are reported to be 
demanding continuation of the present scale 
together with the five-day week. This would 
amount to an approximately 10 per cent in- 
crease. However, an official secret ballot of the 
union members has not been taken. 


Post Office Makes Circularizing 
Easier to Boost Business 


This information may help you in selling 
more mailing pieces. The post office depart- 
ment now will accept stamped third-class mat- 
ter in bundles of fifty, labeled “For Post Office 
Box Holders” or “For Mail Route Box Hold- 
ers” followed by the post office and state. 

Individual envelopes need not be addressed 
to persons, but may carry the phrase ‘Post 
Office Box Holder” or “Rural Route Box 
Holder,” followed by the post office and state. 
Such matter will be distributed by the post- 
master as far as it will go to the group ad- 
dressed and surplus forwarded. 

The forthcoming United States Postal Guide 
lists the number of rural route boxes by coun- 
ties, eliminating need to write postmasters in 
advance for exact number to be forwarded. 


Label Printers Will Be Stuck on 
This Book and Its New Ideas 


A sample book showing various types of 
gummed papers, with full data on printing 
and sticking qualities, is being offered by the 
Gummed Paper Products Company. Sugges- 
tions as to type best suited and advice on 
which paper clings best to metal, wood, glass, 
and twenty-five other substances are included. 


University to Publish Newspaper 
Daily at Indiana State Fair 


A complete newspaper plant in operation, 
together with a model automatic commercial- 
plant display, will be exhibited by the Indiana 
University Press at the state fair in Indianap- 
olis, September 3 to 9. C. E. Van Valer will be 
in charge of the exhibit, which will be com- 
posed of machinery furnished by Ludlow Ty- 
pograph Company, H. B. Rouse & Company, 
Goss Printing Press Company, Vandercook & 
Sons, Inc., Russell Ernest Baum, and the Au- 
tomatic Saw Sharpening Company. 


Circle of ‘‘Hanging’’ Light Halts 
Public Before Printer’s Display 


Printers readily obtain attention for their 
show-window display by use of a light flash, 
according to M. Rubinoff, a New York City 
printer, who has proved it to his own satisfac- 
tion and profit. A circle of red light, moving 
faster than the eye and apparently suspended 
in mid-air, is his crowd-catcher. The device 
uses an external brush contact to operate. 





New Equipment for the Printer 


SPEEDING UP THE SHARPENING OF SAWS in 
the composing room becomes an accomplished 
fact with the use of the Tesch Manufacturing 


=> 










TE SCH MFG.CO, 
MILWAUKEE was 
FATENT PERDING 


The newly-designed Tesch Saw Swager is shown 
with a blade in place 


Company’s new saw swager. Hand-powered, 
it swages seventy-five teeth a minute and it 
takes circular blades from three to fourteen 
inches in diameter. A sweeter cutting edge is 
assured since the operation is purely auto- 
matic. Tesch may be addressed for further in- 
formation care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A LIQUID COLD SOLDER made by the Sentinel 
Chemical Corporation offers printers a simple 
means of mounting plates on slugs or quads. 
The makers recommend that slugs be inverted 
and cleaned with a type wash. The cold solder 
is spread with a cloth and a sheet of paper 
placed over it. A coating of solder is spread on 
the paper and the plate pressed down firmly. 
After standing an hour or two, it is ready to 
run. Drying can be hurried by burning a little 


alcohol or benzine on the plate. For further 
information write the Sentinel Chemical Cor- 
poration in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


COLOR COMBINATIONS almost without num- 
ber are made available to printers using the 
overprint charts created by the makers of Jean 
Berté water-color inks and distributed by Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Products, Inc. The set consists 
of ten basic color charts and fifteen masks, 
punched to show what combinations will re- 
sult from overlapping of the designated basic 
water colors. A grand total of one hundred 
two-color, one hundred three-color, and fifty 
four-color combinations are indicated. Re- 
duced cost in making color plates and in the 
pressroom, Wallace & Tiernan reports, results 
from use of the charts. For other data on the 
use of the charts, write Wallace & Tiernan in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC equipment to automatically 
control the registration on large rotary presses 
and folding machines is the latest offering of 





Photo-electric cell, unmasked at last! 


the G-M Laboratories. They say accurate syn- 
chronization can be obtained by use of the “in- 
visible eye.”” More information may be had by 
writing G-M, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Here is a new Linotype that is finding its way into printing plants 
which never thought before that they could keep a Linotype busy. 
They will keep this Linotype busy because it does so much more than 
any single Linotype ever did before. It sets body-matter, of course, 
just like any other Linotype from the standard 90-channel magazines, 
and then by a simple shift it becomes a display Linotype setting 24, 
30, and condensed 36 point from the standard 72-channel display 
magazines. It carries three main magazines which can be any combi- 
nation of 72’s and 90’s, and for still larger display it is also available 
with wide auxiliary magazines carrying caps of full 36 point and con- 
densed faces up to 60 point. 

With a machine like that in the shop you can set practically every- 


thing with keyboard speed and make it up with slug convenience. 


CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS -: CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 






Linotype Bodoni Family and Scotch 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CFFSET PRESS $800; printer specializing book and line forms can cut produc- 
tion cost by making mult’ples with my services and equipment; will use 

my camera, vacuum frame and proof press; Philadelphia preferred. 140 N. 

Broadway, Gloucester, N. J. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT—We have discon- 

tinued our Monotype department and are offering for sale mach’nery and 
material capable of turning out first-class work; the plant consists of composi- 
tion machine, rule and sorts, caster, keyboard, banks—over 70 fonts of late 
faces, everything of which is guaranteed first-class, no wornout parts or junk; 
a complete unit for any plant; cost originally over $13,000; can be had for 
$4,500; terms to reliable people. THE FEICKE PRINTING COMPANY, 
424-436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








$500,000 INVENTORY SLASH—Entire stock of composing, pressroom and 

bindery machinery marked down % to 34, new and used; sale positively 
ends September 30th. Write at once for special bulletin. THE TURNER TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO., 1719 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book-sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 
Room 517, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE 


38-inch Dexter paper cutter. S 504. 








HELP WANTED 





Salesman 





SALESMAN—Laczge established type founders will ccnsider services of capable 

salesman from Chicago office; will cnly consider individual well known to 
Chicago trade with reputation for integrity and ability; an excellent future 
leading to district managership assured the right individual. Full details listing 
experience, age, references, salary required in first letter. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. S 561. 








INSTRUCTION 


PRACTICAL ESTIMATING FOR PRINTERS—Classes now being formed for 

ninth annual session; imposition, compos‘tion, make-ready, running speeds, 
ink, stock, binding. Send for prospectus. Address Mr. Gallaway, PRINTERS 
ESTIMATING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO, 865 Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 


LEARN LINOTYPE-—Two courses, correspondence and practical. Write for 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








Composing Room 





YOUNG MAN, who knows a little about printing, would like job doing any- 
thing in printshop where he could learn more; willing worker; would work 
for very small wages. ERNEST BORELLO, 527 Maple St., Neenah, Wis. 





MONOTYPE OPERATOR desires pos'tion; keyboard or combination; 10 
years’ experience; married, age 35; best references; good on repairs and 
adjustments; non-union; available at once. S 560. 





MONOTYPE CCMBINATION or caster operator; positively high-class man 
with long and varied experience; w lling to go anywhere. S 494. 





Executives 








THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE, 39 years of age, available as 

manager or superintendent; have wide experience in supervising the economi- 
cal production of catalogs, booklets, direct-by-mail literature; thorough knowl- 
edge of estimating and costs; have produced much printing of the higher type; 
can bring to your plant practical knowledge of all printing problems and the 
ability to produce at a profit. S 542. 





HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE with complete knowledge of the printing industry 

and production methods in all departments; schedule, lay out work, and 
capable to supervise each detail in every department; command respect of co- 
workers and able to coérd’nate all departments for economical production and 
methods to meet the ever-increasing demand for high-grade printing at the right 
price; best references. S 497. 





ALL-ROUND PRACTICAL PRINTER seeks pesition with progressive house; 
expert typographer; good executive; can create, estimate and produce 
complete. S 541. 








Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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Manager or Superintendent 





A PROFIT-MINDED printer-foreman, tasty compositor, make-up, lock-up, 

automatics, cylinders, jobbers, wants job where he can make his permanent 
home: medium or small plant; can put brains, experience, confidence into his 
work; handle entire plant operation problems; make business produce more 
money, estimate, meet customers intellige a handle and cut stock; go any- 
where; middle age; ‘‘on the square.”’ S 45 





Pres ssroom | 





PRESSROOM E XE C U TIVE Thorough hnowledee of color and 

black printing on single- and two-color cylinders, jobbers, and 
sheet feed rotaries; 22 years’ experience on commercial and book 
work: now in charge of large central west pressroom; accept part 
of salary as stock in progressive company; American, 36 years old. 
Negotiations confide ntial. S 482. 





_Proofroom_ 





PROOFREADER, can also do estimating; one year’s experience with ‘profes- 
sional magazine; references; college graduate; 22; moderate salary; report 
at once. COOPER, 2012—68th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—AMiehle Vertical press without motor (or with 220-volt, 25-cycle, 
3-phase motor); serial No. 6500 or later; quote lowest price for cash. 
P. W. MINOR & SON, INC., Batavia, N. Y 








WANTED—Second-hand Harris Automatic E-1 envelope press; will pay $100. 
H. GRASSO, 2032 Mifflin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE a die- oe machine capable of cutting 50,000 
to 100,( 000 bo: boards ner day. S 559 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Bookbinding Machinery 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINES for library, job and edition binderies; 

catalog publishers; blank book, stationery, school supply, tablet and pancr 
box manufacturers. Descriptive circulars and stripped samples on request. THE 
BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 








Bronzing Machines 





THE BARMA High Speed Flat Bronzer operates with any press. Write KILBY 
P. SMITH, 516 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Calendar Pads = 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 
Chalk Relief Overlay 
COLLINS ‘Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most convenient 
and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual ‘‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Composing-Room Equipment for Sale 





MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, liners, etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. MONTGOMERY, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Easels for Display Signs 





EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CORP., 56-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, N. Y. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog. 











Electrotypers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Embossing Composition 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534 by 
. 91% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 








Engraving Methods 





CUTS anybody can make; simple, cheap process, $1.25; specimens, particulars 
for stamp. JOHN C. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 


Envelope Presses 








POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, II]. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 





Folding Machines—Automatic 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lithographers 





LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York 




















MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 
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THE HIGH COST OF 
SHOPPING 
AROUND 


In times like these the temp- 
tation to experiment with ye 
low priced substitutes is “ 
keen—but almost certainly 
very costly in the long run. 


In PEERLESS BLACK there’s 
never been the slightest 
compromise with quality, 
as its brilliant fifty-year 
record for uniformity and 
satisfaction demonstrates. 
There must be no compro- 
mise with the quality of 
your product. Let the 
Peerless IMP be your guar- 
antee of uniformity and 
satisfaction. 


THE PEERLESS 
CARBON BLACK 


co. 


’ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sole Selling Agents 


BINNEY « SMITH 


co. 
Al East 42nd St., New York 
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FIRST SEE IF 
“== HOOD 
FALCO 


Ty When You Buy 
Printing Machinery 


— Genuine Rebuilts of Hood-Falco— 


a definite return, in the form of production and years of general sat- 
isfaction. Now you can buy from our complete stock rebuilt machines 
worth three and four times our sale price—delivered—erected—and 


guaranteed. PARTIAL LIST OF OFFERINGS 
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OFFSET PRESSES 
2—No. 54 Miehle Offsets 38x52” with 
Dexter suction feeders. 
2—Potter Offsets 38x52” with feeders. 
CYLINDER PRESSES 
1—6/0 Two-color Miehle 52x70” bed. 
1—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52x65” bed. 
1—3/0 Two-color Miehle 45x62” bed. 
!—1/0 Two-color Miehle 43x56” bed. 
I—No. | Miehle Perfecting Press 40x53” 


ed. 
2—5/0 Miehles 51x68” bed. 
2—5/0 Special Miehles 46x68” bed. 
2—2/0 Miehles 43x56” bed 
2—No. | Miehles 39x53” bed 
I—No. A Miehle 39x53” bed “ Newspaper 


pres 
i—No. 3 Miehle 35x50” bed. 
i—No. 3 Miehle 33x46” bed. 
2—No. 4-4R Miehles 29x41” bed. 
2—Pony Miehles 26x34” bed. 
5—Premiers. 27x40” to 46x65”. 
I—No. 4 Miehle, auto unit, swing-back 
feeder, extension delivery. 


ATEN 
1—14x22” Colt’s Armory Model 6-C. 
i—1!2x18’’ C. & P. New Series. 
4—10x15” C. & P. New and Old Series. 
NOTE—Feeders and extension deliveries 
are available for any of above presses. 


AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 
i—No. | Kelly, practically new. 
2—No. 2 Kellys, full automatic. 
2—Style ‘‘B’’ Kellys with extension de- 
promo al latest models with the large 
cylin 
2—Miehle Verticals 13'/2x20” bed. A.C. 
motors, gas heaters. Very late ma- 
chines. 
a Simplex 20x26” Automatic 
es. 
1—Miller ‘‘Major’’ Simplex 27x40” Au- 
tomatic. 
i—12x18” Miller Unit. 
1—12x18” Craftsman Kluge Unit. 
{—10x15” Miller Unit. 
1—10x!5’”" Kluge Unit. 
CUTTE 


R 

{—38”" Dexter automatic clamp. 
'—44”" Seybold automatic clamp. 
1—44”’ Dexter automatic clamp. 
1—48”" Seybold automatic clamp. 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
1—24” Portland Multiple Punch. 
{—Hill-Curtis Trim-0-Saw. 
!—Dexter Folder Model No. 190, 36x48” 
i—Model ‘‘E’’ Cleveland Folder 17x22’. 
2—No. 4 & No. 2 Boston Wire Stitchers. 
“a of Warnock diagonal base and 


ooks. 
We Deliver and Erect Any Place in United States 
We Havei in Chicago OFFER DIRECT FROM THE FLOOR —equip- 





ment practically new: 1-0 Miehle, two color; 


Christensen Stitcher, 4 heads; Model “’B’’ Cleveland Folder; 44” Seybold Cutter; 
4 Miehle Single Colors, 56-68", etc. Write, phone or wire. 


HOOD- FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 





New York Office Boston Office 
225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Tel. Walker 1554 


Tel. Hancock 3115 
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Lithographers’ Supplies 





Wire 





G. Cc. ‘DOM su PPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, i. B52 Branch, 123 W. Madison S Street, Chicago, ml. 


Overlay Process for Halftones 


“How to Make Chalk Overlays.” ‘i: M. COLLINS MFG. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE MANUAL 
CO., 1518 W alnut Street, 


Pate nts—Trademarks _ 


TRADEMARKS. All cases submitted given personal 
LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS attention by 
members of the firm. Patent Law 
Offices, Suite 435 at 815 15th St., 


Ph toengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, Il].; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 


ci até alog. 














Pate rson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining and 
a line of quality. Write or call. 


JOHN ROYLE & ‘SONS, 
blocking specialties, router cutters; 





G. Cc. DOM SUPPLY CO., 


125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Price Lists and Systems for Printing 





PORTE PUBL ISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books ond 


Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10¢ postage for new booklet. 











Printers’ Supplies 
TYP E FOU NDE RS CO.—See Typefounders. 





‘AMERICAN 





Printing Papers 





A ‘A COMP REHENSIVE L INE of fine papers for every printing need. 
BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, TI. 
‘Our Service will be Maintained” 


DWIGHT 





~ Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., 


stereotype rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, i 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 


Ill. Newspaper and me agazine rotary presses. 
AMERIC AN TYP P E FOU NDE RS CO. 


"Sheet Heating and Neutralizers- 








See Typefounders. 














U TIL ITY HE ATE RS. uve outsold all other makes combined in ‘the printing 
trade of New York City. Also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety gas heaters 
and humidizer rs. UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre St., New York. 





Steel Composing- Room Equipment 
TY PE FOU} NDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 





AME RIC AN 








‘Steel I Rule Cuttin Cutting | Dies 





CU TTING DIES made right by experts. CHAS. 
Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan. 


TEEL RULE T. SPRING- 
MAN, 1025 Devonshire Road, 








" Stereotyping Machinery 


THE | GOSS “PRIN T ING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
ml. Complete line of "curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


maGabet saber Stock Cuts 


a new cut service catalog free when requested on business letter- 


Duluth, 











“TYPEPS,” 
head. HORACE P. BROUILLET SYNDICATE, 30 E. Superior St., 
Minn. 





Stripping Machines — 


THE BRA BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 








; Tag Patching. Machinery 





TU RN ‘YOU R W AS TE stock and odds and ends into money with a Makatag 
patch eyeletter. MAKATAG MFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 








Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material—the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: 
Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, 
corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 12th and Bank 
Sts.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pitts- 
burgh, 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main 
St.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 
557 W. Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San 
Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 607 N. Second 














St.; Omaha, 1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 

600 S. Akard St.; ; Washington, D. C., 1224 Hf St., W. 

CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION cast 45th St., New 
York City, Continental Typefounders of Chicago, 1138 Merchandise Mart. 


Headquarters for all European types, New England type and composing room 
equipment, supplies. Stocks carried Detroit, Continental Typefounders, 502 
Marquette Bldg.; San Francisco, Mackenzie & Harris; Boston, Machine Com- 
position; Philadelphia, Emile Riehl & Sons; Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City 
Printers Exchange; Des Moines, Des Moines Printers Exchange; Denver, A. E. 
Heinsohn; Cleveland, M. L. Abrams Co. Orders taken; St. Louis, Printers: Sup- 
ply Co.; Baltimore, J. C. Niner Co.; St. Paul, Perfection Type; Cincinnati, 
J. W. Ford Co.; Memphis, J. H. Holt & Co.; Dallas, The Lance Co.; Milwau- 
kee, J. Ruesch Printing Machinery Co.; Louisville, Rowell Printers Supply 
Cc ompany. 


CONNEC TICU T- NE Ww ENGL AND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. Spe- 
cialize in job fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from special 


quality Selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. 


Fostoria, Ohio. 























"ARDBOARD You spend good money for ad- 
chandise displays. It is economy 
touse theStand Pat Easel, with special 

ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 
\/h N MAKE RUBBER STAMPS 
Y ot ELECTRIC “ While-U-Wait’’ STAMP MAKER 
With this hine any p can make Rubber Stamps and Hard 
economical. A few dollars buys complete outfit. Write for circular. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO. 


vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
..e EASELS 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 
STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 
Equip your Printing Department with an efficient 
Rubber Stereotypes in a few minutes. The process is clean, simple, 
8 CORTLAN DT ST. (Rubber Stamp Makers Since 1885) NEW YORK, N. Y. 











HUNDREDS 


of subjects are shown in our proof catalog of cuts. 
A request on your business letterhead will fetch 


ma copy. HU xX ELEVEN W. 42nd ST. 


Address Dept. C, NEW YORK CITY 





cs Wi totches Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 


— 


€ : 







\ 





We Protect the Tews 





Cut Composition Costs 
DUPLICATE your 


forms with a 
RELIABLE DRY 
MAT MOLDING 
PRESS... 


Mats are easily filed. 


CONDITIONED MATS e MAT STORAGE BOXES e Send for Circulars 


PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY Co. 
559 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers 











A Concise Manual of 
Platen Presswork 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials 
of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 
Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 
CONTENTS: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; Feeding; 


General Remarks; Impression; Ink; Overlay; Rollers; Setting 
the Feed Gauges; Special Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. 


Send a quarter today for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good 
from the pamphlet . . . Also ask for our latest catalog of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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Answering every 
business call 


behind the call 


ette rs » » » » 
N THE STUDIO, the control room 


and the transmitter station, split- 
second precision is a factor. So How- 
ard Bond is there, doing its part in 
despatching the thousand and one 
details on schedule. This new business 
of broadcasting, like hundreds of in- 
dustries, depends on THE NATION'S 
BUSINESS PAPER for important 
forms and records. For almost a quar- 
ter of a century it has been the same 
way. Howard Bond, with its match- 
less brilliant blue-white color, has al- 
ways been the standard—and always 
will be. Constant improvement will 
see to this, as well as its many inher- 
ent qualities of strength, ease of 
printing, ruling, writing and erasing, 
and moderate price. » » » » 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


URBANA - OHIO 


EWARD 





WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper’’ 


Howard Bond, Howard Laid Bond in Antique and 

Smooth Finishes, Howard Ledger, Howard Posting 

Ledger, Howard Writing, Howard Mimeograph—Linen, 

Ripple, and Crash Finishes, also Hand Made Style. 

Howard Envelopes, 13 Ib. for Air Mail, Fourteen 
Colors and White, Six Finishes. 


Mail this coupon attached to your business letter- 
head for New Portfolio of "Howard Bond Samples." 


NL, | ee a oe 

FIRM NAME___- ; ees 
PADOING A toes 8 
CITY, 
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M & W LOCK FURNITURE 
@F WINE in New Bottles | Made in sizes 4 


NEW TYPE FROM YOUR OLD METAL to 10 picas wide, 
8 to 120 picas 
We Cast All Faces 


long. The 4-em 
widths are made 
We are handling a large tonnage of recasting and find in steel also— | 
that each customer has different ideas as to what he 
: very popular for 
wants. So each one requires separate correspondence. 
; narrow lock-up 
All shipments must be one hundred pounds or over iegenes suet 
and in all cases transportation must be prepaid. 
The right to discontinue this service without notice is reserved. 








conditions. 


baa MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
STERLING TYPE FOU NDRY pic ti us ie a Middletown, N. Y. | 

















% = The Quoin 
cage. Revertine back to the shooting stick days, but, instead 


of the mallet you use a key with... 


. 6 ALL-STEEL 
Mad t » 2 and 
"ioe She 7 LM ae QUOI N 


The oldest Quoin in use, presented in a new way... the wedge principle, plus direct expansion. 7 The 
‘edges 








For Sale by 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Selling Offices in the Principal Cities 
THE ZIM QUOIN CO., Manufacturers, MEDFORD, MASS. 


JEAN BERTE 


COLOUR PROCESS 























q£€< << 








Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 


Write for * list of printers who are licensed to Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
produce colourful printing by this new process Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, Inc. A | New Era Mfg. Company 


ELEVEN MILL STREET BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY A 375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 





















































EFFICIENCY 
at LOW 
COST 











M E I A L_ This is the No. 3 
LINOTYPE PATENT STEREOTYPE 
MONOTYPE METAL BASE JOB TYPE | PROOF PRESS 
INTERTYPE FOR ALL KINDS LUDLOW ; ; ae ; 
LINOGRAPH OF PLATE AND ELROD An efficient, easily operated Rigid Bed Proof Press with 
THOMPSON MOUNTING METALS automatic features—and sold at a surprisingly low price. 
Write for prices and details 
E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. ER 
NEW YORK CHICAGO VANDERCOOK & SONS, Inc. CHICAGO 
World Bidg., Beekman 3511 900 West 18th Street Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
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ILBERT 












nsure the good will 
of your customers with 


Gilbert Quality Papers 


HE goodwill and loyalty of your customers are kept 
alive through your superior craftsmanship, quick and 
intelligent service and the use of good materials. 

Paper is the leading item among materials. Being a 
good printer you wish to maintain your competitive 
advantage, gained through superior craftsmanship and 
efficient service, by the wise choice of bond papers. 

We want you to become acquainted with Gilbert Qual- 
ity Papers. They are all high grade. The “kinks” of actual 
printing tests have been ironed out long ago. The experi- 
mental stage is past in the ultimate production of these 
standard, unvarying quality papers. 

Write to Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 
checking the grades of which you wish sample books. 


We have a jobber in your territory for each mill brand. 


Each grade of the Gilbert Quality Bond Papers possesses 


the real character and prestige of honest craftsmanship. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 

















, ( a) 
. Oo For Ultra-fine Printing DREADNAUGHT PARCHMENT~Super quality 
LANCASTER BOND~Super quality, tonnage price 
; vey VALIANT BOND~High grade, mostly rag 
CJ For Fine Printing in volume RADIANCE BOND-—Excellent quality, medium price - 
e 
RESOURCE BOND-Good quality, “All purpose bond” if you 
oO For Average Printing AVALANCHE BOND —Liberal rag, priced low ain 
DISPATCH BOND—New “Thrift Bond” sith [ ] 
oO For Fine Ledger Printing DREADNAUGHT LINEN LEDGER~Super quality, all rag books 
OLD IRONSIDES LEDGER~High grade, mostly rag Bester 
ands 
oO For Average Ledger Printing DAUNTLESS LEDGER~Good quality, “All purpose ledger” 
Oo For All Safety Printing { GILBERT SAFETY BOND—“Double bar” acid test bond | 
i 4 
Name. Firm Name 
Address. City, 
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Announcing 


— Mibroc WIPE 


AT Fast, and Great Absorption 
LESS — NoLint, No Grit, Tough When Wet 
COST ERE is a unique new paper that works like a 


better-than-ever ordinary wiper. NriBroc WIPERS 





have the feel of an unusually soft, flexible cloth, but have 
no lint, no grit and are more absorbent, mop up more dirt. 
Nrproc WIPERS give twice the wiping area, cannot 
scratch and are very hard to tear—wet or dry. Try a 
sample with our compliments. Then note the amazing 


new economy—saves over 14. Uses 1-10u the space. 


Mail the coupon today for FREE SAMPLE 
with our compliments. 








BROWN COMPANY, Dept.B 
PorTLAND, MAINE 


You may send me a FREE SAMPLE of your 


Nisroc Wipers and name of nearest distributor. 


FOUNDED 1852 





rm 
Portland Maine 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OR wdc owes ie 514-038 44 SNe as Oe sweeten ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
me BOSTON PARIS 
Firm + SRO SSE OSE Mo eh eeadbigsintes SAN FRANCISCO 
RE ONIN 5 55:15:69: 6. si averw esos hve Soaraow eG iaie mw rererererarareronens 
City. . sie State 
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@ Rosie Raven was fed-up with cooking and washing 
dishes and minding the babies. And after visiting the 
Swan sisters one afternoon, the situation became acute. 
For the sight of them idly floating in their pond, proud 
and aloof with their glistening beauty, was all Rosie 
needed to turn her dissatisfaction into open revolt. 


*“Humph!” she reasoned, “this dutiful housewife job 
isn’t getting me anywhere. I guess I'll be a platinum 
blonde myself.” So she moved to the edge of the pond 
to take beauty hints from the Swan sisters. 


But the ways of these haughty blondes didn’t agree 
with Rosie. The daily baths brought her near drowning 
twice. The chill of the water gave her a severe cold. 
She grew thin and haggard-looking for the lack of her 
accustomed food. 


So after two weeks Rosie Raven returned to her home 
and family, black as ever, but entirely rid of her fool- 
ish ideas about beauty culture. 


Hollingsworthr. BASIC BOND 





The new book 


“One Hundred Years” will be an interesting 





and valuable addition to your library of ideas. 
It contains many designs for letterheads, en- 
velopes and business forms, and much informa- 
tion about bond paper printing. If you do not 
have a copy, the coupon will bring you one, free. 
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tnbom ChivcacleUsttCs ENDURE 


Rosie learned by costly experience what she might have 
found out by the experience of others or by an exami- 
nation of the facts: that inborn characteristics endure. 





Printers have found by experience as well as fact analy- 
sis that Hollingsworth Basic Bond is a good paper to 
standardize on. Consistently good results in their own 
and other pressrooms testify to its inherent quality. 


Facts surrounding its manufacture—company-owned 
sources of supply, exhaustive tests during and after 
manufacture, hundred-year paper-making experience— 
also indicate that this paper has built-in quality. 


Try Hollingsworth Basic Bond on one of your jobs. 
You will find that it meets every requirement of your 
shop and your customer’s office. Samples of the twelve 
colors and white for test purposes furnished on request. 





FREE (0 PRINTERS 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WuITNEY COMPANY 

Dept. 103, 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of the new portfolio, 

“One Hundred Years.” 


NAME 





COMPANY. re 





ADDRESS 








(PLEASE ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD ) 








Even the Paper Industry brings its reference book for the finish of Brock & 
Rankin craftsmanship, while Young America reads the wonders of science from 
text held in sturdy, attractive Brock & Rankin covers and bindings. Commercial 
bookbinding at its best. 

Recommendations supplied in any degree desired. 

Charges based on current costs. 


BROCK @ RANKIN 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
619 SO. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“The Binding Gives The First Impression” 








REQUIREMENTS 
to BLOMGREN BROS.&CO 


MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 
512 Sherman St.:++ Chicago, III. 





SS 











Is Your 


e Direct Mail Advertising the 


Beggar in the Mailbox? 


GOOD APPEARANCE is as necessary to 
the printed salesman as to the personal sales- 
man. Each has its duty to perform, its im- 
pression to make, its message to be heard. 


LINWEAVE PAPERS with envelopes to 
match are the common-sense abolishment of 
mailbox beggars. In many colors, shapes, 
textures and sizes, they give to your product 
that feeling of intrinsic worth so essential in 
direct mail selling. 

Make your next dummy on Linweave Papors. 
Let us show you the persuasive influence 
of the proper Linweave Combination. Lin- 
weave will clothe your message so as to com- 
mand respectful consideration. 


SWIGART Paper Company 


CHICAGO 


723 South Wells Street Telephone Wabash 2525 











WHAT 
do users think 
of the 


EARHART COLOR PLAN 


Caslon Company, Toledo.—‘‘Am so much 
impressed with its Practical Value that 
I am enclosing our purchase order for 
three more of them.” 


Rein Printing Company, Houston.— 
“The Only Reference We Use when in 
need of help in using colors.” 


dD 

The Inland Press, Detroit.—‘‘Recently we 
demonstrated the Effectiveness of This 
Planbefore one of our largest customers.”’ 


B 

The Otterbein Press, Dayton.—“The 
Most Practical Scheme for securing 
effective color combinations that we have 
ever seen ”’ 


Buy now and save $5.00 on the EARHART 
COLOR PLAN. Was $12.50, NOW $7.50. 
Profit by this low price on this authoritative 
color guide. Place your order today with 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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Vian Valley 
Paper Sluppers 
Assocuation 
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If the same care were used 
in selecting paper » » » » 
Y OU would have selected Maxwell Bond from 


the very start, for your interdepartmental 
forms and less important correspondence. » » » 


iiNet eto ag 


First, its low price suggests rigid economy. Sec- 
ond, it is watermarked to guarantee uniform 
quality. Third, the same principles that govern 
the making of high priced bonds govern the 
making of Maxwell Bond. That is why Maxwell 
Bond is a perfect blue-white sheet, why it lies 
’ flat, why it feeds through the press rapidly for 
splendid printing results, and why it should be 
your choice when choosing a bond on which to 
standardize. Try it on that next form job—that's 
all we ask. The Maxwell Paper Company, Frank- 
lin, Warren County, Ohio, makers of Maxwell 

















Offset and Maxwell Bonkote. » » » » » » » 


Mure om 


ee MMR = meer: = 
'MAXWE 4 SDE WEL L'| 
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ANDERSON 
BANDING PRESS 


Locks automatically—Instantly 
adjusted to any size to 12”. 
C.F. Anderson & Co. 


si Folding Machines @ Upright Trucks 
3231 Calumet Ave., Chicago 





THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 

















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





HAND ENGRAVED RUBBER PLATES 


have passed the experimental stage. They are unexcelled for Dis- 
play Cards, Posters, and on any job where plates are to be used. 
No Patented Process is involved. For use with either oil or water 
colorinks. Start 1932 right— get in touch with us at once. 


Process Rubber Pilate Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











| GROVE'S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 





























OVERLAY 
KNIVES 


Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAVE KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very and the 
delicately. The blade runstheentire 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making ‘ : 
dials Fowettem: mah quickly attached length of handle and is of uniform 
og opie aaa of tympan temper throughout. Asknife wears Send for this catalog today 
caus Price Strongest, Most Durable Pins covering can becut away asrequired. IT 1S FREE 
nd G s on the Market , ‘ 
ae inet Dealer or Direct asian THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. The Inland Printer Co. - petty gag 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D. Cc. | 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. jee. 


Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 
ALLIED TRADES 




















 kWhe 


ock Wheel 


MODEL 


Numbering Machine 


Will work on the Kelly small 
cylinder, Miehle Vertical or 
ANY press at ANY speed. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 











BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, Pres. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRANKLIN 760! 
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Instantaneous Type Cieaner 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO. 
123 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 











Manufacturers of guaranteed Numbering 
Machines for the printing trade. { Scochress | 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


224 SHEPHERD AVENUE e¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

















There Are Few Things 
That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 

















THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CoO. 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


Diamond and Advance ‘Paper |Cutters + Cylinder and 
Proof Presses + Paper Drills + Hi-Speed Quoins 
Galleys + Safety Devices + Etc. 


e Write Today for Illustrated Circulars e 











ys 9 Edition Book Binders 
‘ rosy 4] “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’”’ 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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SUPER: FORCE” 
A NEW TYPOGRAPH 


Wo. A. FORCE & COMPANY, INC. 
105 Worth Street, New York 







Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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ITS AN wa, 


INEXPENSIVE 
TREAT 





E HARDLY blame you for thinking that Cor- 

rect Bond is rather an expensive paper. Every- 
one who strikes up an acquaintance with Correct 
| Bond invariably feels the same way about it... . 
’ But please do not judge cost by appearance. In spite 
| of Correct Bond’s watermarked, rag content quality, 
its rich texture and “feel,” the pleasant truth is that 
it’s a mighty inexpensive treat. For Correct Bond is 
the equal of many papers that cost several cents a 
' pound more. So many inherent qualities could not 
be possible unless modern equipment were used, nor 
could its cleanliness be assured without the use of 
centrifugal machines. Use Correct Bond freely not 
only for better letterheads . . . but for the elite of 

forms, statements, billheads—and countless 

other purposes. 
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You’re Correct and you’re Thrifty, 
When you use Correct Bond 
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THe Aetna Paper Company 
D A Y T O N - O H I O 
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‘I've got my moneys worth!) 
said a prominent American printer, after the first two 


days of the U. T. A. Convention in New Orleans last 
year. And there were two fruitful days still to come. 


bes October the 1932 U.T.A.Convention will 


46th 


ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


ra 
ITED 


pamad 
HETAE 
——_, 
ERICA 
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Hotel Gibson 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OCTOBER 
17° 18*19°20 
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meet at Cincinnati. Another very 
profitable experience is assured 
for the printers who attend. 


We want you to come! 


Every aspect of printing 
management -- Selling, Finance, 
Production, Education -- will be 
considered in a seriously practical 
spirit and in the light of the severe 
conditions faced by the industry and 
theindividual printer today. Besides 
the scheduled sessions, there will be 
the opportunity for intimate per- 
sonal interchange of business prac- 
tices and experiences with men you 
like and respect. Entertainment 
too -- the hospitable kind that has 
made Cincinnati famous. 


It’s the Printers’ Own Yearly 
Meeting and all non-members of 
Typothetae are cordially invited to 
participate. Come, bring the ladies 
with you. You'll be glad you came. 


Make reservations direct or through the U.T. A. 
Further details on request. 


Typothetae principles of business conduct and Ty pothetae 
practices for business management are the sound foundation 
for the stability and the prosperity of the printing industry. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 


* & DESIGN, LAYOUT AND TYPOGRAPHY BY THE JEFFREY « McPuerson Company, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *® *¥ 
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the installation: of two Miami Cen- 
d's largest centrifugal installation 
c ‘the Badger Paper Mills are now 


TA-NON-KA BOND 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.....Crown Paper & Bag Co. 





















ite bond of maximum cleanliness. : is = BALTIMORE, MD..................B. F. Bond Paper Co. 

/ es BATTLE CREEK, MICH.........Cortright Paper Co. 

anti ie ee BOSTON, MASS......... Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. 

oO t, ee Sore Se accuracy of a - a CHICAGO, ILE...................... W. E. Wroe & Co. 
ment, we invite. ) to m ns. 22 W. Monroe St. 

: ¥ to cab compariso . Beles de gall CINCINNATI, OHIO........The Union Selling Co. 
find the new Ta-Non-Ka Bond not only as clean as - | COLUMBUS, OHIO... Scioto Paper Co. 
. DAVENPORT, IOWA ..Peterson Paper Co. 





- the average run of any of the highest priced grades. . | __ GREAT FALLS, MONT....... Carpenter Paper Co. 


oe | GREENSBORO, N. C...........Dillard Paper Co. 
of sulphite, but you will discover | that it sea IMs see) HOUSTON, TEXAS............... Panes teal Oo 
proved formation and 








JACKSON, MICH..........Crown Paper & Bag Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.....Sleek-Warwick Paper Co. 
LANSING, MICH........_....... Weissinger Paper Co. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK....... .....Roach Paper Co. 




























LOS ANGELES, CALIF.............. Ingram Paper Co. 

1450 Rio Vista Ave. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.. The Rowland Co. 
MILWAUKEE, ae Oshkosh Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... General Paper Corp. 
NASHVILLE, TENN......... Bond Sanders Paper Co. 






NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Keith Products Co., 417 Lafayette St. 

ne : Urquhart Paper Co., 58-60 Reade St. 
a8 OSHKOSH, WIS. ....Oshkosh Paper Co. 



















PITTSBURGH, PA. General Paper & Cordage Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. ............B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 











: ST. LOUIS, MO...... sesesessoesee-..Acme Paper Co. 

: { ST. PAUL, MINN..................General Paper Corp. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX... : "Shiner-Sien Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Bonestell & Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. John W. Graham & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C........... Stanford Paper Co. 






purchase cost. 






Write for one : 
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Ta-Non-Ka Bond is watermarked and 
comes in white and ten sparkling colors. 
Standard weights and sizes. Also Ta- 
Non-Ka Mimeo Bond in white and six 
colors Write for samples. 
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eA New “Day Has “Dawned 


Magazine and Catalog Printing—in Black or Color 


COTT has exploded the age-old theory that good printing is impossible at high 
speed. By incorporating in the new Scott Magazine and Color Presses certain 


principles by which Scott has multiplied the speed of Newspaper Presses 214 times, 
Scott has demonstrated the complete practicability of multiplying the regular operat- 





NEW YORK OFFICE, Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway ° 











JAMES T. IGOE COMPANY, PRINTERS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ing speed of existing magazine and color presses by 2 or 3, and, in some cases, by 4. 
Think what this means to you. You can now print good magazine and color work at 
practically newspaper speed, and do it easier and better. It also means that all maga- 
zine and color presses of recent years are as out of date as a horse car! Ask Scott to 
tell you how you can modernize your rotary press production now. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1330 Monadnock Building 








